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Plotting and Writing the 
Terror Story 


By Wyatt BLASSINGAME 


Eight good markets analyzed by a writer who has sold a half million 
words to this group. 


WO years ago only one pulp magazine 

used mystery-terror stories; today 

there are seven, three of them pub- 
lished by Popular, who put out the first one, 
one by Standard, one by Magazine Pub- 
lishers, one sex book by Trojan, and A/ystery 
Novels which pays a half cent on publica- 
tion. Magazine Publishers pays one cent on 
publication ; the others lay the money on the 
barrel head with acceptance. 

This list does not include Mystery Adven- 
tures (or other Pierre Publications or Waller 
W. Hubbard magazines) the payment checks 
for which have been irregular, to put it 
mildly. 

These seven magazines offer an exceed- 
ingly active market, no one of them being 
overstocked at present. The field is not so 
crowded with old line professional writers, 
and consequently the newcomer get a better 
break. 

I have been selling copy to these maga- 
zines regularly since the early days of the 
first one. I’ve talked with the editors, and I 
think I know what they want. If you are in- 
terested in the field, perhaps I can help you 
understand their requirements. The desires 
of the various editors differ in some slight 
details, but the essentials in all the books 
are the same. 


OGERS TERRILL, who edits the 


three “terror” magazines for Popular, 


has a definition of terror vocabulary. Ac- 
cording to Terrill, horror is what a girl 
would feel if, from a safe location, she 
watched the Ghoul practise diabolical rites 
upon a victim. Terror is what the girl would 
feel if, on a dark night, she heard the steps 
of the Ghoul coming toward her and knew 
she was marked for the next victim. Mystery 
is the girl wondering who-done-it-and-why. 
All three of these are essential to the good 
mystery-terror story, but the last two are es- 
pecially necessary. In the frankly supernatu- 
ral story the who-done-it type of mystery is 
not necessary, as a rule, because the mere 
supernatural nature of the villian is mystery 
enough. Here your characters have to won- 
der “How can this thing be so?” and “How 
are we going to escape from an omnipotent 
and supernatural evil ?” 

It has always seemed to me that Francis 
Thompson in “The Hound of Heaven” gave 
the outline for the perfect mystery-terror 
story. Read these lines : 


’ 


“TI fled Him, down the nights and down the days ; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped ; 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed 
after. 















































But with unhurrying chase, 

\nd unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
hey beat—-and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet 
“All things betrav thee, who betrayest Me.” 

The Hound of Heaven, by Francis Thompson. 

Here you have the character fleeing from 

a menace (I am, of course, altering Mr. 
Thompson’s meaning to fit my case) trying 
in every conceivable way to escape, to hide, 
but always with “Unhurrying chase and un- 
perturbed pace” the Menace follows, grow- 
ing closer, closer, until finally your hero is 
overtaken—and, of course, in our fiction 
stories, beats hell out of Menace. But notice 
how until the very end the Menace is only 
a name, an unescapable sound, a mysterious 
force that wins over every effort the hero 
makes to avoid or discover it. 


HERE is another way of picturing the 

ideal mystery-terror story. Your hero 
and heroine are caught at night in a steel 
room every side of which represents some 
dimly seen, gruesome, and not understood, 
disaster. The walls narrow, slowly but 
steadily. Every way the hero and heroine 
turn they find the walls closing in on them. 
The limits in which they can move freely 
grow smaller and smaller. There is no break 
in the surrounding wall of disaster. Then, 
finally, the walls close on them and, surprise! 
Your hero does break through and _ justice 
triumphs. 

Frequently I plot mystery terror stories 
directly from one of the above two pictures, 
and always I try to make its final shape con- 
form to one of them. Last week I sold Rog- 
ers Terrill a story in which I combined the 
latter picture with a rather distinct claus- 
trophobia. It was a supernatural story. The 
central character is warned in a rather mys- 
terious manner not to explore a certain group 
of catacombs. He goes anyway. (I take 
pains to show that he is a villain by making 
his motive theft and letting the reader see 
him cold-bloodedly murder someone who in- 
terferes.). In the dark of the catacombs he 
finds that each way he turns the passage 
erews narrower (Evil closing in) until fi- 
nally he is caught and dies. 

One of the most common errors with sub- 
mitted stories is that they consist of pure 
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horror without enough mystery and _ terror. 
The situation is gruesome enough—it is even 
possible to be too gruesome, believe it 
not—but there is not enough menace @ 
rectly aimed at the hero; and the villain, his 
methods and motives, are too obvious. Take 
the story which every beginner in this field 
writes: the hero and heroine stop at the old 
house for the night and find a madman 
who tortures his guests. If the tortures are 
fiendish enough and the description of them 
well handled you can nauseate your readers 
—but not sell the story. 

In the first place, madmen are no dice as 
villains. If it suits the story it’s permissible 
to have one bouncing around to add terror, 
but he can’t be the actual villain. The villain 
must be sane and working for some sane 
and logical motive. Financial gain is the 
best one since your readers won’t have any 
trouble understanding it. Revenge will some- 
times do—it’s nearly always okey in a super- 
natural story—but as a rule it’s best to add 
on a spot of pecuniary profit even to revenge. 
rhat’s not limiting your story as much as it 
seems. There are lots of methods for making 
money. In the mystery yarn they take 
bloody, terrifying, and complicated twists. 

Another reason why the mad Host story 
won't sell is that the villain and his motives 
are too obvious, Along these lines the terror 
story should follow the detective story. There 
should be several suspects, all having some 
reason to commit the crimes although there 
is no definite evidence against anyone. Then 
the character whom nobody had seriously 
suspected turns out to be guilty. 

It’s a good thing sometimes to cast a slight 
suspicion on your real villain to keep him 
from being suspected simply because he is 
without suspicion. Frequently, even in the 
logically explained story, there is a hint of 
the supernatural in order to get a feeling of 
eerie, of weird and terrible menace. Those 
are good words to remember in the mystery 
story—the words “weird” and “eerie.” Try 
to keep the sort of feeling they portray. 

There’s still another reason why the Mad 
Host story is poor. The villain’s machina- 
tions don’t stem directly from the hero and 
He is simply torturing whoeve1 
comes and because they are there he gives 
them the works. I don’t mean that such an 


heroine. 
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idea doesn’t ever get by. It does, occasion- 
ally. But it is far better to have the villain’s 
attentions aimed directly for the hero and 
heroine. They shouldn’t be incidental to his 
aims, having merely stumbled into his way. 
A number of otherwise good stories have 
failed because the villian was not primarily 
after the hero and heroine and, consequently, 
the story failed to develop the feeling of im- 
minent personal danger required. 


KEEPING all these things in mind, just 

how does one go about plotting the mys- 
tery-terror story? That’s hard to answer. Al- 
most every writer has his own way of out- 
lining a story, and that way may change 
with the individual yarn. Personally, I fre- 
quently plot from my two mental pictures 
of the ideal terror story. Francis Thompson’s 
poem has furnished me with a number of 
yarns and I’ve got the basic idea for many 
others from verse. Look at what might come 
out of Swinburne’s line: 

“She who gathers all things mortal in cold 
immortal hands.” 

Recently I did a complete novel for Ter- 
ror Tales which was based almost entirely 
on Francis Thompson’s poem. (I use my own 
stories in trying to show how a plot may be 
developed from one of these ideas because I 
don’t know the mental processes of other 
writers.) Following the example of the first 
three lines of the poem I decided to have my 
hero cover a great deal of country in trying 
to escape from the evil which followed him. 
The line, “Those strong feet that followed, 
followed after,” gave me the idea of having 
the walk of the villain individual and terri- 
fying. How? Remember that the purpose of 
this story is to be gruesome, weird, mysteri- 
ous. All right, the villain is a leper with one 
foot gone and he has made himself a clay 
foot that thumps when he walks. 

To get more eerieness I used a leper who 
was dead and whom the hero knew to be 
dead. Since I was using a leper, that more 
or less located the story for me. The only 
locality with which I am acquainted where 
leprosy is existent is the West Indies. This is 
to be an explained story so the villain must 
be some one masquerading as the leper. 
Why? Money, revenge, what? And we need 
suspects. I make the hero a man of means. 
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One suspect is a cousin who would inherit 
the money. Another a man who hates the 
hero. The villain is a man who wants his 
wife—and the money through her. Why 
didn’t he kill him outright? There must be 
a reason. The wife would still love the hero ; 
so her final memory of him must be one of 
revulsion. To make it stronger I add a hid- 
den hatred, and to make it still stronger I 
make the characters all army men since in 
the army it is practically impossible to get 
away with a straight murder. 

And what of the fleeing from place to 
place? I start the story in Saint Thomas, 
move it to New York as the hero attempts 
to escape, to the hill country of North Ala- 
bama and Tennessee where he finally at- 
tempts to hide from this dead man with a 
clay foot that “follows, follows after.” Here 
is the basic outline for a 15,000 word novel- 
ette and all that’s left to work out are the 
exact details, remembering that some dra- 
matic incident must occur every 2,000 words 
or so, that these incidents must be weird, 
that the hero must get in constantly hotter 
water, and the villain seem about to triumph 
and that everything must be logically ex- 
plained. 

Frequently I start by groping for a 
reason why one person might want to scare 
hell out of another one. To get money. 
But how? 

By terrifying them so they would pay for 
relief. How can he do this? Persons who 
are sick pay doctors for relief and if there 
were only one doctor who could cure the 
disease, and the patient was wealthy, that 
doctor could demand a high fee. But why 
is only one doctor able to cure it? It is some- 
thing he himself has originated, or it is a 
very little known disease from some hidden 
country. Now in such stories the doctor is 
the natural suspect ; so I make someone else 
guilty. We don’t want the villain known, 
but if he cures them he will be. Then what? 
He doesn’t cure them; he simply says he 
can, gets the money, knocks them off to keep 
them from talking. 

There you have a fairly complete outline. 
I’ve already used it once, maybe more than 
that, but your draft will be so different from 
mine that the readers won’t recognize it. Go 
ahead. 
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But that’s not the only angle of approach 
Let’s take a definite story. 

I started by asking “What would frighten 
a man more than anything else?” There’s 
always the old answer of a curse from the 
dead. What sort of a curse? An individual 
one would affect only the hero and the 
magazine I was aiming at wanted a sex 
touch. All right then, a curse on the hero 
and the girl he loved. A curse on everything 
he loved, building up to the girl!) That fol- 
lowed naturally. Who would put such a 
curse on him? Easy, a girl who had loved 
him and whom he hadn’t loved. She would 
like to prevent his loving anything, and force 
him to destroy it if he did. 

There I have my first scene: the dead girl 
rising up to curse him. Now if I bring in the 
heroine right away the power of the curse 
is going to be unconvincing; the reader is 
likely to say “Phooey.” So first I have the 
hero kill a dog he likes. This is not so hor- 
rible that the slightly prepared reader can’t 
believe in it. Until this time the character 
himself has doubted the power of the curse. 
Now he begins to wonder, to actually put 
some faith in it. Next he falls in love with 
his work (I made him an artist since people 
are inclined to believe that artists love their 
work) and the curse forces him to destroy 
his greatest painting. Now I have sufficient 
buildup, both in the mind of the character 
and of the reader, to bring on the heroine. 
And from the moment that she appears the 
reader knows—at least he does if I made a 
good job of the story—that the evil must 
fall on her. At the end, naturally, there is 
a twist by which the hero defeats the curse 
and enables himself and the heroine to live 
happily ever afterwards. 

This is a supernatural story, but it could 
have been worked out in the same way, then 
proved to be the doings of some villain 
whom I would have to go back and plant 
throughout the story. There would have to 
be a motive and an explanation of how he 
accomplished his ends, but considering the 
leniency of these magazines, a little hard 
work can turn up an explanation for almost 
anything. 

One thing to watch carefully in plotting 
is the amount of incident, the number of 
weird and menacing things which actually 
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happen before the reader’s eyes. If the action 
is too fast the story is likely to flop, because 
without the proper buildup this weird sort of 
incident is not convincing ; and without the 
buildup, even if convincing, it will lose the 
kick it should carry. On the other hand, if 
too much time is spent on background and 
too little on incident, the story is going to get 
boring. The ideal pace, it seems to me, va- 
ries with the story, but as a rule there should 
be some real physical action and menace 
about every two thousand words. But the 
threat of danger, the weird and eerie mys- 
tery should be present always, closing in con- 
stantly toward the climax. 

There is no reason to take up the varying 
demands of the magazines in detail. You'll 
have to read them if you want to write for 
them and reading them you'll see the diff- 
erences. But here are the most important. 


LIST of the markets and their various 
requirements follows. But the best way 
to learn what the magazines want, the only 
way to really learn, is to read the magazines. 
I’ve sold this group about a half million 
words, and I still read them and find it nec- 
essary to do so. 
e@Dime Mystery, Terror Tales, and Hor- 
ror Stories, published by Popular Publica- 
tions at 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, may be considered together. Rogers 
Terrill edits them all and their requirements 
are about the same. There is one 15,000 
word story in each issue, three novelettes of 
9,000 to 12,000 words, and three short stories 
ranging from 1,000 to 6,000 words. About 
half of these stories are told in the first per- 
son and about one quarter of them are 
strictly supernatural. A look at their covers 
will help you see the requirements. The cur- 
rent Dime Mystery shows a girl in a night- 
gown tied in the wooden box from which a 
mummy has been taken. The hero is cutting 
her loose while the mummy, knife in hand, 
steals up on the hero. (Note the weirdness 
of the walking mummy, the threat to the 
hero and heroine.) Terror Tales pictures a 
woman chained to the floor while a red 
robed and hooded man drops acid on her. 
Beyond the girl is a skull surrounded by can- 
dles and to the left we see the hero trying 
to break through a barred window and save 
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her, but apparently too late. (Here again 
you have the threat to the heroine, the mys- 
tery of the red robe and the skull.) In the 
longer lengths there should always be a de- 
cided woman interest, even a distinct touch 
of sex at times. 

Part of the danger should always be aimed 
at the heroine. The evil, supernatural 
woman villain is welcome here. The hero 
should never be a detective. 

@Ace Mystery is published by Magazine 
Publishers at 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Harry Widmer edits this book and 
uses one 15,000 word novel, two novelettes 
of 8,000 to 10,000 words, and six shorts 
ranging from 1,000 to 6,000 words in each 
issue. Like Terrill he wants woman interest 
in his longer stories and usually in the shorts, 
though here it is not absolutely essential. The 
longer stories should never be supernatural, 
but in the shorts he will, on rare occasions, 
take what he calls a “fantasy.” To get the 
difference between this and a supernatural 
story you’d best read the book. He prefers 
third person stories and seldom uses more 
than two first person yarns in a single issue. 
The hero should not be a detective. On the 
whole, these stories are more swiftly paced 
than those in the Popular books with less 
buildup of the eerie menace. The maga- 
zine pays on publication. 

e@Thrilling Mystery is edited by Leo Mar- 
gulies for Standard Magazines at 22 West 
48th Street, New York City. Ten thousand 
words is their top and they will use a story 
any length under that. The best length for 
the novelettes is from 8,000 words to 10,000 
and for the shorts from 1,000 to 5,000. In 
this magazine the hero can at times be a 
detective and the tone of the story is more 
nearly that of a detective yarn heaped with 
weird menace and terror than that of the 
straight supernatural story. The supernatu- 
ral never goes here. If your hero or villain 
uses some scientific gadget it must be one 
that has actually been invented and is fairly 
well known. Logical explanations and mo- 
tives are essential. Sex should not be stressed 
and there should be no threat to the heroine’s 
virtue. Very few first person stories wanted. 

eSpicy Mystery, is published by Culture 
Publications at 900 Market Street, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. As the title suggests you’ve 
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got to get hot here. Use lush anatomical de- 
scriptions of your heroines and other female 
characters and make your heroes virile. The 
women, however, must be essential parts of 
the story. You can’t just drag them in. The 
supernatural story goes here as well as the 
logically explained one. Quite a few first 
person yarns. All the stories are short, 5,500 
words being their top. Except for the sex 
the requirements are similar to those of Pop- 
ular Publications. It is essential to read this 
book to determine the amount of sex wanted. 
You can easily get too much or too little. 

Mystery Novels is published by Winford 
Publications at 165 Franklin Street, New 
York City. They use a complete 75,000 word 
novel and novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 
words. Short stories range around 5,000 
words. The general type of story is similar 
to that used in Thrilling Mystery with em- 
phasis on the detective work. There can be 
more of a sex note here than in the Stand- 
ard book, however. 

Weird Tales, edited by Farnsworth Wright 
at 840 Northwestern Avenue, in Chicago, 
Illinois, also uses an occasional terror story, 
but rarely more than one to an issue. 


Tinker to Evers to Chance 

An alert vigorous crew is working hard 
away at Munsey, 280 Broadway, N.Y.C. In 
the May Dicest appeared some notes on 
Jack Byrne, recently appointed Argosy edi- 
tor. Also new to Munsey are Arthur H. 
Lawson, Charles Ingerman and Chandler 
Whipple. Mr. Lawson is known to DicEst 
readers for his work on the old Fiction House 
magazines, as well as his blue penciling with 
the Popular Publication western books. 

Charles Ingerman ambled to Munsey by 
the same route. At Popular he worked with 
Rogers Terrill, who is gaining almost as 
much fame for editor training as he long 
has held for teaching us the hoop jumps. 
Mr. Ingerman received his college educa- 
tion at Yale and abroad. He is waving a 
twin baton over Detective Fiction Weekly 
with Henry MacComas. 

Mr. Whipple will be remembered by 
many for his work with Clayton. He took 
a vacation in Europe and then came to 
Munsey by the Popular route. 








New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HOT tip for romancers! Just launched 

is the magazine Popular Love. This is 

a companion monthly to Thrilling 
Love. It uses much the same type of fiction. 
The length requirements are a bit different, 
however. The novelettes are shorter in the 
new book. They are never over 10,000 words. 
And there are to be three in each issue. The 
rest of the stories are shorts, seven or six to 
an issue. The cover carries the banner: 
“Featuring Ten Fascinating Romances,” so 
the length of stories has to be kept fairly 
short to fill a 128-page magazine and allow 
space for several departments. 


Romances should be rather sophisticated 
for this market. The editor believes that the 
eternal fascination of Cinderella is due to the 
fact that she went to the ball and met the 
prince—not to the ashes in which she sat. So 
give the readers glamor and more glamor! 

This publishing firm believes in House 
Names, and uses “Martha Trask” on the 
Contents Page. But the actual guiding spirit 

in the flesh!—is Leo Margulies, editorial 
director of the group. The rates of payment 
begin at a minimum of one cent a word now, 
and this is very promptly on acceptance. I’ve 
heard no complaints whatever about this firm 
under-cutting its own rates, or putting writ- 
ers off about checks. And when I don’t get 
complaints, there just aren’t any. The ad- 
dress: 22 West 48th Street. 

The second new pulp which this house 
brought out is a real honey titled Thrilling 
Sports. Also a ten-cent monthly. This uses 
nothing over 10,000 words, but considers 
anything below that length. It is aimed at 
the adult reader—is definitely not a juvenile 
in appeal. As to suggestions about plots: The 
sport itself must be the direct motivation, 
and must be a vital part of the climax. Much 
of the action, however, could be outside of 
the sport. In fact, it would be well to get 
into the plot something more than the mere 
action of the sport, because the editor likes 
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plenty of variety to give the magazine vi- 
tality. Payment is on the one-cent minimum 
basis, on acceptance. There is no field here 
for special feature articles, unless the free- 
lance writer can get an article signed by a 
“big name” or famous sports figure. As 
above, the address is 22 West 48th Street. 


OPULAR Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street, has decided on a regular program 
of publication for two of the titles bought 
last fall from Roy Horn. These are Big Book 
Western, edited by Willard Crosby, and New 
Western, edited by Mike Tilden. The two 
pulps are now bi-monthlies, alternating pub- 
lication months. Rogers Terrill is editorial 
director of the group including the Western 
and Horror magazines. 


These two pulps offer a sort of secondary 
market for Westerns, and provide an open- 
ing for newcomers to break in. They are 
being budgeted on the old standard of 
around a half-cent a word rate, and not on 
the one-cent rate which prevails with the rest 
of the pulps in the Pop. Pubs. list. I under- 
stand payment is on acceptance. If you 
aren’t hitting the better paying books, you 
will be interested in this “training ground,” 
as the editor calls it. 


Editorial requirements call for the more 
dashing type of adventure story, the swash- 
buckling stuff, the man-for-man_ glamor. 
Woman interested is wanted, but it needn’t 
be stressed so much as in other Western 
magazines. The man-for-man complication 
is very important. There are no serials in 
either of these. Mew Western will consider 
any length, up to their complete novel of 
25,000 words which is the lead of each 
issue. Big Book Western goes to greater 
lengths, and features a lead of 40,000 words. 
Will consider any length up to that. This 
may offer an outlet for shortened versions of 
book-lengths, if the writer wants to consider 
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magazine publication before the book pub- 
lication date. 

The third title bought from Roy Horn— 
New Detective—is being held now while 
plans for further detective story pulps are 
being perfected by this company. 


HE slick paper magazines of general in- 

terest are always a target for the am- 
bitious writer, no matter what his specialty. 
These magazines, both weekly and monthly, 
buy a considerable quantity of manuscript 
every month, at excellent rates, and are al- 
ways on the lookout for new talent. Real 
ideas in manuscripts and real vitality of 
writing style very seldom pass through the 
editorial offices unnoticed. And when one 
comprehends the amount of the material 
that passes through editorial hands, one is 
more amazed at the consistent friendliness 
and helpfulness which these editors show to 
even the greenest new writer. Since these 
magazines do not trim their sails to every 
fad that blows the pulps hither and yon, 
they change editorial requirements seldom. 
And the editors’ advice to “study our maga- 
zine” no less important than elsewhere. 

@ The American Magazine is one of the 
Crowell publications at 250 Park Avenue. 
Mr. Sumner N. Blossom is editor-in-chief, 
hut consultations about manuscripts are 
handled by his two associate editors. 

Mabel Harding tells you about the re- 
quirements for the articles which make up 
the non-fiction part of the magazine: “We 
are asking for shorter material, because we 
want to have the widest possible variety in 
The American Magazine. This means more 
compact writing, but articles should not be 
pared down more than is compatible with 
good work and interesting reading. It is im- 
portant that an article have a real idea in 
it; that it is not a mere rehash of old in- 
formation. And though the subject matter 
must be meaty, we like a light and easily 
read style—a style that everyone can under- 
stand and enjoy. Personal material and 
word portraits about subjects of common 
universal interest—these form the body of 
most of our articles. Subjects of portraits 
should be prominent Americans, but not 
those about whom every phase has already 
been made known to the public. The best 
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length for articles is 3,500 words, or possibly 
as much as 4,000. There are also Portraits of 
interesting people running about 1,500 words 
—at most 2,000 words. Monthly letter con- 
tests with small prizes are also featured.” 

Fiction for The American Magazine is 
under the supervision of Mr. Benjamin. “For 
short stories, 4,500 words is a happy length. 
Storiettes cover two pages—1,500 to 1,700 
words—and one is used in each issue. There 
are also Vignettes of about 350 words. Short 
stories may deal with love or adventure ; they 
may be information stories with unusual 
backgrounds of American industry or eco- 
nomics. In fact, we will buy almost anything 
if it is a good story. We like strong dramatic 
character sketches; also, action. We like 
human-interest stories. We like humor—and 
find it extremely hard to get, as there are few 
really good writers of humor. We like sport 
stories. A special feature is the complete mys- 
tery novel, not over 20,000 words in length. 
These must have a detective character, or a 
“deducing” character who is not necessarily 
a detective. We also use serials of two to 
six parts—10,000 words in the average part. 
We try to include the greatest variety pos- 
sible in every issue, in order to interest and 
satisfy all our readers. And outside of a 
couple of weeklies, we have the largest mar- 
ket for fiction of any of the slick paper 
magazines.” 

Though there is no set rate of payment, 
it is always excellent and is determined by 
the value to the magazine of the individual 
manuscript. Address: 250 Park Avenue. 





NE of the weeklies with a large purchas- 
ing power is Liberty, 122 East 42nd 
Street. William Maurice Flynn edits this 
Macfadden magazine. Frederick Clayton, 
formerly editor of Argosy, is associate editor. 
Rates are very good, varying according to 
the material, and are paid on acceptance. 
(Over all, of course, is Fulton Oursler.) 
The editors of Liberty are always on the 
lookout for good fiction and welcome new 
writers, particularly able writers of short- 
shorts. Stories should have plenty of action, 
and should emphasize the romantic and 
glamorous aspects. Leeway is allowed in 
settings; the editors like variety. They are 
less in need of mystery-crime fiction now 








Herrmann came here to write the Great 
American Novel 


because they receive so much of this type, 
but they keep open minds to new ideas in 
this field. Lots of love interest is wanted ; 
even sex interest. Most of the short stories 
feature young love. Serials are mostly bought 
from “name” writers. But the shorts offer 
an open field. Best lengths—3,000 to 6,000 
words. Short-shorts—1,000 to 2,000 words. 

Articles for Liberty should slant close to 
the journalistic in style and subject. They 
must be timely and sensational; also fairly 
national in scope. Lengths vary according 
to the importance of the subject. If very 
sensational and timely, they may be devel- 
oped in 3,000 to 4,000 words. Lesser subjects, 
2,000 to 3,000 words. The editors welcome 
ideas for two to six part fact serials, but 
these must be sensational and big; should 
deal with adventure or possibly crime. Also, 
they are interested in small occasional 
features, in ideas for new and original col- 
umns and cartoons. 


e@ Popular Publications recently bought 
the Ace-High title, formerly Clayton’s, which 
Dell Publications used on two issues and then 
withdrew. Popular plans to make use of 
this title at once on a new Western for which 
they have been buying. Their new love book 
edited by Jane Littell will appear about July 
17th. Be sure to buy a copy and study it. 
And they have a new detective in readiness. 
Busy people! 205 E. 42nd. 


HE Thrilling pulps can’t get enough good 
short detective stories in lengths of 1,000 
to 6,000 words. There’s a big market here, 


with several different magazines absolutely 
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screaming for material. Fast pay, too, right 
on the dot. Minimum of a cent. This is at 
22 West 48th Street. 

@ Harold Hersey is said to be getting 
ready for publication activities again, at offi- 
ces in Room 1104, 49 West 45th Street. 
These magazines will be chiefly book-length 
adventure novels on contract basis. At 
present, he is to be found there only at a 
few stated hours. Good luck and best wishes 
to you Harold, from all the gang. 

@ Magazine Publishers, 67 West 44th 
Street, have made a change in their incor- 
poration title and will now have their fiction 
group known as Ace Fiction Group. 

@ Popular Songs of the Dell group at 149 
Madison Avenue is now a monthly. The 
editor is Richard B. Gilbert. This magazine 
uses short articles of around 2,000 words on 
screen and radio music, personalities, songs 
and how they were written, human interest 
stuff. Also good photographs of difficult 
subjects. No fiction. Pays two to three cents, 
according to the value. 

Amita Fairgrieve, editor of All-Story Mag- 
azine, tells me that she is starting an unusu- 
ally interesting new department of love let- 
ters. The first installment will appear in the 
issue on sale July 10th, and there will be 
small cash prizes for the best answers to the 
letters which this real radio personality, 
known as “Your Lover,” is contributing to 
each number of All-Story. The contest is 
open to anyone. Buy a copy for details. 

A contest of interest to all poets is the one 
being conducted by The Nation, 20 Vesey 
Street. A prize of $100.00 will be awarded 
for the best poem submitted by an American, 
the winning poem to be published in the 
Fall Book Number of The Nation. Previous 
winners include Stephen Vincent Benet and 
Babette Deutsch. There are no restrictions 
on the subject matter or the form of the 
poems. The closing date is August 15th. 

Daytime in the Darkness magazine, 970 
Union Avenue, announces the opening of its 
second “Blindman’s Buff” essay competition 
with a first prize of $50. See a copy. 

For those who park cameras along with 
their typewriters, the New York Herald- 
Tribune Amateur Photographic Contest will 
be of interest:$5.00 prizes to each of four 
classifications for each week from July 5 
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Juty, 


through September 20, and $2.00 for each 
additional picture printed. Address 230 East 
41st Street for further information. 

July 15th is the latest date to submit prints 
for “Amateur Camera, 1936” which is being 
published by Dodge Publishing Company, 
116 East 16th Street. 

The three Spicy pulps—Adventure, Detec- 
tive, and Mystery—are really first rate mar- 
kets with a one-cent basic rate and higher 
paid right on acceptance. But the field has 
narrowed down to about a score of writers 
for the simple reason that a lot of people 
just don’t care or can’t write this sort of hot 
sex required. Very specialized, and the edi- 
tors know exactly what they want. They 
must have a nice sense of humor to put 
these out under the incorporation name: 
“Culture Publications”. The address is 900 
Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Dime Detective, edited by Kenneth White 
at 205 East 42nd Street, is buying for its 
extra special all-star fifth anniversary issue, 
in November. Stories are leaning to plenty 
of action, with little space for build-up of 
atmosphere. 

G-8 and His Battle Aces (Popular) is a 
closed market. 

Daredevil Aces, edited by William Fay, 
buys air-action stories of the Western front: 
novelettes 10,000 to 12,000 words; shorts 
+,000 to 5,000 words. 205 East 42nd Street. 

Mail for The Children’s Magazine, started 
by Hal Kafka, comes back from the post 
office marked “Refused.” His other maga- 
zine, The Lance, is also out of existence ap- 
parently. 

Terry Donohue reports that Easy Money 
has struck the snags of expensive costs plus 
public indifference to a 25c magazine. It is 
not buying at present, and may suspend 
publication. 

Young America is issuing only one number 
a month during the summer months, allowing 
its staff to enjoy a forced vacation. This is 
the juvenile weekly, published at 32 East 
57th Street. 

Current Controversy, 101 West 58th Street, 
has been temporarily suspended, and is re- 
ported to have been sold to a new firm, 
which may resume publication under the 
same policies. 

Screen Fun, 114 East 47th Street, is not 
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in the market now for free-lance material. 

Another magazine moves to Rockefeller 
Center. Peter Vischer’s Horse and Horseman, 
formerly at 180 Madison Avenue, has leased 
space in the R. K. O. Building, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue. This changed its name from Polo 
sometime ago. 

The Saturday Review of Literature has a 
new editor-in-chief, Bernard De Voto, who 
will take charge in September. Mr. Canby, 
who founded the magazine in 1924 and has 
been editor ever since, plans to remain active- 
ly associated. 

The Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, 
announces that it will now pay on accept- 
ance. It uses articles of interest to active 
club women, emphasizing women’s responsi- 
bilities in the business, political and intellec- 
tual fields. Nothing of the old-fashioned do- 
mestic virtues. 

The music critic, A. Walter Kramer, has 
resigned as editor of Musical America in or- 
der to become managing director of the 
Galaxy Corp., a music publishing firm. 

Movie Mirror (Macfadden monthly) has 
a new editor for New York—Walter Ramsey. 
He succeeds Ernest V. Hayn. Most of the 
editorial work on this monthly is done at 
7751 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, Califor- 
nia. 

Vincent Astor’s magazine edited by Ray- 
mond Moley, Today, is now appearing in a 
new size and much smarter and attractive 
cover, work of the Conde Nast Press. The 
publication pays excellent rates on acceptance 
for short articles on political and economic 
subjects. Likes the human interest angles 
in free-lance material. Address: Room 611, 
152 West 42nd Street. 
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He’s trying to get a new twist in an old plot 
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The New York Woman, a new weekly magazine 
to be published in the interests of the women of 
Greater New York, will publish its first number 
on September 9th, according to an announcement 
by William E. Wheeler, president and general 
manager of the New York Woman, Inc., pub- 
lishers. The offices are located at 62 West 45th 
Street. 

Science and Society, a new magazine now pre- 
paring for its first appearance in the fall, is sub- 
titled ““A Marxian Quarterly.” The editorial offices 
are located at 6% Holyoke Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. It will be devoted to the publication of 
theoretical studies in Marxism, as applied to eco- 
nomics, politics, history, science, and the arts. 
Among the nine editors will be Francis Birch, of 
Harvard; Edwin Berry Bergum, of New York 
University, and Bernard J. Stern, of Columbia. 

Simon and Schuster, book publishers, announce 
that they have established a new department for 
the publication of mystery and detective stories. 
The first three books to be published under the 
imprint of Inner Sanctum Mysteries will appear 
on the fall list. Offices are at 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Stackpole Sons, The Telegraph Press, at 250 
Park Avenue, New York City, write under the sig- 
nature of Katharine Theobald, assistant to William 
Soskin, “Stackpole Sons publications will be con- 
cerned particularly with biographical, sociological, 
and historical works in the non-fiction field, and 
factual novels of American background. Our 
rates and manuscript requirements follow the 
standard requirements.” Announcement of a $25 
prize and an autographed copy of Gifford Pinchot’s 
new book, “Just Fishing Talk,” for the best true 
fishing story, under 1,000 words, of the season. The 
story must be a personal fishing experience and 
either deal with one of the locales of Mr. Pinchot’s 
stories or fit one of his titles. Stories must be sub- 
mitted before August 15th, must be typewritten, 
and should be addressed to the Telegraph Press, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Graphic Arts Buyer, a new monthly magazine, 
has appeared, edited by Irwin Robinson, and de- 
voted to the problems affecting purchasers of 
graphic arts materials. “Each issue of the maga- 
zine will represent practical demonstrations of 
modern reproduction technique,” acording to Mr. 
Robinson, and will cover subjects dealing with 
trends in printed advertising, recent binding devel- 
opments, buyer’s plans for choosing suppliers, sales 
values of color card production and elements of 
direct mail. 

Body Builder, a new magazine devoted to phys- 
ical culture, has just appeared. It is edited by 
George F. Jowett, at 1008 West York Street, in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aviation, a McGraw-Hill publication, published 
at 330 West 42nd Street, New York City, is now 
edited by S. Paul Johnston. 

Homefinder, a new quarterly, issued for the 
prospective home buyers, published by Homefinder 
Corporation, and operated in asociation with Bill 
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Brothers Publishing Corporation, of New York 
City. Raymond Bill is president and editor. 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, announces that Miss Frances McLeod 
will take the place of Grace Allen, as juvenile 
editor of their book list for children. Miss Allen 
will go to London to take charge of their London 
office, as juvenile editor there. 

John Powell O’Connor, editor of the Amalga- 
mated Press, Ltd., of London, intends to contact 
American short story writers for his magazine syn- 
dicate. Although non-fiction manuscripts of all 
descriptions will be considered, articles pertaining 
to child welfare will receive first attention. 

Eve, a new monthly, published at 80 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City, and edited by C. Belle 
Makarius, is for and about the modern American 
Jewess. Stories, articles and other material is paid 
for on publication and at the rate of one cent 
per word. 

Barrows Mussey, Inc., the new firm name of 
Loring and Mussey, because Percy A. Loring has 
left the firm to join the Viking Press, is a book 
publishing company with offices at 100 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Barrows Mussey, Inc. 
will act as the New York office for the Stephen 
Daye Press, of Brattleboro, Vermont. Other asso- 
ciated firms are Thomas Seltzer, Inc., Edwin Val- 
entine Mitchell, and Murdoch, Howell and Bar- 
rows. 

The Hungarian Quarterly, a magazine in Eng- 
lish, published in Hungary and devoted to eco- 
nomic, political and cultural problems of Central 
Europe, is edited in America by Professor Francis 
Deak of the Columbia University School of Law. 
Count Stephen Bethlen of Budapest, former Prime 
Minister of Hungary, is the editor-in-chief of the 
magazine, the editorial board of which is made up 
of leaders of Hungarian intellectual life. 

For the most thoughtful criticism of its recent 
publication, “Science Rediscovers God,” by Barclay 
Moon Newman, The Science Index Press of Prince- 
ton, N. J., offers an award of $100. Criticisms 
submitted must be in the hands of the publishers 
by December 1, 1936, and must not exceed 5,000 
words. 

Lioyp J. DoTTERER. 


Outdoor West News and Western Vacationland, 
P. O. Box 819, Reno, Nevada, is a tabloid news- 
paper with two yearly supplements, “Winter Sports 
Edition” and “Summer Vacation Edition.” The 
general idea is to encourage people to spend vaca- 
tion times in the territory covered by the paper. 
This is British Columbia, Alberta, Alaska, and the 
11 Western States including Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, California and New Mexico. Wm. A. 
Breniman is editor. This firm buys news items, 
concisely written. Better get a copy first. Only 
material used, other than shorts, deals with West- 
ern Pioneer History. Postcard probably brings a 
sample copy. 
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UTDOOR editors are prejudiced 

against the professional writer prin- 

cipally because his casting line 
doesn’t shoot out with the same ease that 
his cherry red heroine’s lips rise to a pout. 
Readers of outdoor stories often consider 
themselves near experts on some phase of 
hunting or fishing. On the assumption that 
it is a personal vindication of their own 
knowledge, outdoor magazine readers engage 
in the keen indoor sport of finding technical 
fault with stories of hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping and the like. Therefore, the editor 
knows from long and bitter experience that 
he must have accuracy of detail in both 
fiction and articles. 

You may fool the editor the first time, 
you won’t get by the readers, and then 
after an avalanche of sarcastic letters from 
bright subscribers, the market will be closed 
to you. Actual personal experience, plus 
information gained from talking with sports- 
men, plus dilligent use of the best reference 
texts available is your best insurance of 
accuracy. 

Both stories and articles for the outdoor 
field must begin with the first paragraph, 
preferably with some action. Literary in- 
troductions are not wanted. 

Copy must be timely. Editors like to 
run their fishing stuff to tie up with their 
tackle advertisers in the spring and summer, 
and they like to make the gun companies 
happy with hunting writeups in the fall. 
Although there are exceptions, it seems to me 
that a fishing yarn where plugs or flies are 
used stands a better chance of acceptance 
than if fish were caught with natural bait. 

Outdoor yarns range in length from 1,500 
to 3,000 words, depending upon the publica- 
tion. Most are strikingly illustrated. Here’s 
one on hunting sheep in Alaska’s mountains, 
another on trouting a Michigan stream and 
a third on popping mallards out west. For 


the most part, these are personal experience 
stories told in an entertaining manner. 


One 


Selling the Outdoor Field 


By OrMAL SPRUNGMAN 
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well-known western writer went fishing with 
Popeye’s old man, and the story clicked. 
A famous guide took a big league baseball 
manager on a bear hunt and sold the piece. 
There are any number of possibilities, but 
don’t go to extremes in giving your yarn 
an unusual slant. 

Says H. G. Tapply, managing editor of 
Hunting and Fishing: 


“Every so often I have to drape a wet blanket 
over some overly-imaginative writer who thinks 
we are crying in the night for something the like 
of which has never been printed in a sporting 
magazine. I confess I’m always on the lookout 
for something different and refreshing, but, on the 
other hand, I’m not planning to revolutionize the 
field of outdoor sports. All this in the event that 
something is being planned to startle our readers 
into everlasting conniptions.” 

Manuscripts can be judged, in part, by 
first appearances, and the opening paragraph 
means a lot. Suppose we look over a few 
examples. Here’s the type of opening 
“faithful reader” submits : 


The afternoon of October 31st was bright and 
warm and the kind of a day that was just a little 
too warm for hunting, but that was prime for the 
exercise of bait casting. A friend of mine by the 
name of ——-- ——— had phoned me around noon 
that a fishing trip was up his sleeve for the follow- 
ing day. 


Compare this commonplace opening with 
another from a recent sea-fishing piece : 

Through the long, lazy swell of the Atlantic 
cut the saber-like fin of a cruising swordfish. Wally 
Baker, captain of the cruiser, Oligrin, swung his 
craft around to intercept the great, black shape 
that was circling indolently to the eastward, while 
the mate scrambled to the lookout to report the 
actions of the fish. 


Here’s another from a bear hunting yarn. 
There are action and movement in this 
opening. The reader pricks up his ears at 
the start. 

When a half-ton grizzly, teeth bared and ears 
laid back, comes bounding at you as fast as a 
horse can run, covering twelve feet at a bound, 


he vies with an avalanche, a tropical hurricane and 
a volcanic eruption in sheer awfulness. If you 
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are in the path of one of these, you may be for- 
given if your blood is like water in the presence 
of so irresistible a force. Hunting grizzlies is grand 
sport—when you do the hunting, and not the 
grizzly ! 

A favorite style is opening with fish action, 
then flash back for a brief description of 
your setting and plans, and then pick up the 
fish action and keep moving to the end. 
For example : 

I flipped the yellow bass bug under the shadow 
of an old log and sat day dreaming as I worked 
it slowly in toward the boat with little hope of 
getting a strike. Bass had not been hitting that 
morning. 

In fact, I had forgotten all about the bug and 
was just working it mechanically. But a gleam of 
silver and a savage strike suddenly roused me into 
action. Something big had hit. 

I gave the little fly rod all the pressure it would 
stand, and out of the clear green water of Lake 
Olmito and up into the fresh morning air leaped, 
of all things, a tarpon—an honest-to-goodness fight- 
ing Silver King... 

Sometimes a sportman-writer will turn out 
a sentimental piece about a pack horse or a 
dog or an old hunting coat that will bring 
a flood of tear-drenched letters from readers. 
Vance Rowe’s story of “Ginger,” a master 
hunting dog that developed from an im- 
pudent pup, is an example of such writing. 
The story appears in the January issue of 
Sports Afield, illustrated entirely with dog 
pix, and is recommended for your reading. 

Sports Illustrated, a newcomer in the field 
which features other sports in addition to 
hunting and fishing, has a breezy style which 
is very much evident in Jack Kofoed’s 
“Imbecility Preferred,’ appearing in the 
February, 1936, issue. Look at this start: 

If W. C. Fields, Jimmy Durante, Jack Pearl, 
and the Marx Brothers collaborated in the inven- 
tion of the screwiest game they could possibly 
think of, they would wind up back of the six-day 
bike race. It’s dizzier than the second blonde from 
the left in the front row of Minsky’s chorus. 

It has more broken bones per square inch than 
a Communist meeting in Bryant Park, and the 
thickness of its riders’ heads is proportionately 
greater than the foundation of the Empire State 
Building. 

Imagine thirty guys starting out on Sunday night 
and riding around in a circle until the following 
Saturday evening. It is the only race, conceived 
by what is laughingly known as the mind of man, 
that covers more than 2,000 miles and never gets 
away from a single city block. This makes the 
affair unique as well as silly... . 
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AGAZINE departments, dealing with 

fishing, boating, hunting, dogs, cam- 
eras, and trailer travel, usually offer no 
market for outside writers. These are often 
staff-handled or conducted by department 
heads, and some publications do not feel 
justified in buying additional material whict 
their department editor ordinarily would 
handle. Quite often, though, handikinks or 
illustrated shorts are purchased for use in 
camping and woodcraft departments. 

How far in advance should timely copy 
be submitted? Most books are made up 
from one to three months in advance, and 
even longer. After Spring makes its bow, 
start circulating fall hunting stuff, and when 
winter is well under way, begin thinking 
about fishing pieces. Some magazines pay- 
ing on acceptance often do not want to file 
untimely stuff over a period of a year, while 
other editors who pay on publication fre- 
quently request writers to hold their copy 
until several months prior to the period of 
its timeliness. 

Should writers give their scripts free to 
new magazines that come into the field 
from time to time to compete with paying 
markets? That will depend entirely on the 
individual’s own sense of right and wrong. 
An eastern editor recently advised me that, 
with the tremendous momentus piled up by 
having been in the publishing business for 
nearly two score years, the publishers have 
been receiving so much good material offered 
on the altar of fellowship as from one 
sportsman to another, that the magazine gets 
a great deal of material for exactly nothing. 

“We are not in search of literary lights,” 
the editor pointed out. “We can piece and 
patch and rewrite freely right here in the 
office. And we do hear from many, many 
good honest sportsmen who know what they 
are saying and know their hunting and 
fishing thoroughly—which is the dope we 
want, nothing more. Once in a while some- 
one stands up on his hind legs and bellows 
over our rates. We can’t do much about it. 
The smart ones continue to keep their name 
in circulation by submitting enough so that 
we print one every so often. By being in 
’ writers, they mostly 
manage to get further material into other 
magazines which sometimes pay more.” 
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If you are a beginner, study the outdoor 
field closely, analyzing individual stories to 
determine their makeup and outstanding 
qualities. Do not neglect the smaller mag- 
azines in the field. By accepting your stuff, 
they will give you confidence in yourself to 
carry you along while you're attempting to 
crack the better paying markets. 

Learn to welcome personal editorial criti- 
cisms because too few editors will go to the 
bother of sending you personal reasons for 
your reject unless they are interested. When 
Harry McGuire was still editing Outdoor 
Life, I can remember his returning one of 
my early trout pieces with the following 
letter: “If you don’t mind my frank criti- 
cism, it seems that this manuscript offers 
good material, but that the treatment is alto- 
gether too usual and detailed. There is 
nothing in it that isn’t in 500 other manu- 
scripts about trout fishing.” 


Quite naturally, the criticism burned. 
Why, I could point to a dozen or more yarns 
in his book which were just as detailed as my 
own. But I didn’t write back and damn the 
editor. Instead, I sent the yarn out to an- 
other magazine. When the mailman re- 
turned it, the process was repeated again and 
again until one day an associate editor had 
the guts to scribble on the back of one of my 
photos—“This bird can’t write, either!” 

So I sat down and analyzed my yarn, 
and, really, it was awful. Rewriting it from 
a new angle, I built up a better lead, packed 
in more actual fishing and less description, 
and sold the yarn, on the first trip out, to an 
editor who had rejected it before. 
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F YOUR locality boasts of a state con- 
servation magazine, contact the edi- 
tor and let him look over some of your sug- 
gestions for feature articles. Since such 
periodicals, carrying little or no advertising, 
must be supported by popular subscription, 
the chances are that your pay will be small 
if any payment is made at all. As a be- 
ginner, though, this apprenticeship in the 
smaller magazines is very worthwhile, and 
quite often you will uncover material less 
localized in appeal which will open the 
doors to a national publication. 

Those enterting the outdoor field with 
the hope of consistently drawing three fig- 
ure checks are going to be disappointed. 
The rates paid by even the leaders in the 
field are not high, and one to two cents a 
word, with a bonus for photos, is consid- 
ered a good wage. Coupling outdoor writing 
with fiction or a trade journal career provides 
a happy combination, unless you have some 
outside income in which case your outdoor 
writing provides simply a hobby outlet. 


If you tote a camera and take good 
pictures, you have an advantage. Today’s 
outdoor books are getting away from the 
idea of running pictures of dead fish or 
game. Conservation is a big issue, and 
this must be reflected in both copy and pix. 
Straight scenics are out. Frame your long 
shots through droopy branches and _ filter 
your clouds. Use a camera with a shutter 
spread fast enough to “stop” a leaping fish 
in mid-air, and look for a lens that will 
enable you to take story-telling outdoor shots 
under almost any lighting conditions en- 
countered in the woods or along the streams. 
A survey of the current outdoor books re- 
veals striking camera angles. 


MARKETING THE OUTDOOR 
YARN 


Active Markets 


Field and Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, top-notcher in the field, receives be- 
tween 200 and 300 manuscripts per month. Of 
this number, only a dozen yarns can be used. The 
magazine does not cater to big names. 

Says Editor Ray P. Holland: “Field and Stream 
is always glad to receive manuscripts from any 
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of its friends. Despite the fact that we clear around 
five hundred scripts each month, we are always 
looking and hoping for something better. Copy 
should run between 2,500 and 3,000 words and 
must be typewritten, double-spaced. Good photo- 
graphs are almost essential to acceptance. Our 
published rates are a cent a word and up. The 
bottom price applies only to filler. The more we 
can pay for material, the better we like it. We 
are never so overstocked that we will not buy 
bang-up copy, check on acceptance. We are al- 
ways on the lookout for live copy with plenty of 
action, unusual, authentic, and interesting.” 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, buys newsy features and instructional articles 
of interest to the outdoorsman, in addition to the 
yarn-spinning piece. Practical, how-to-make arti- 
cles, amply illustrated with good glossies or sketches, 
find a ready market here. These may run from 
100-word shorts to 3,000-word features, and are 
paid for on acceptance at good rates. Special de- 
partments, such as Angler’s Kinks, Trail Kinks, and 
Boat Kinks, are open for helpful contributions 
from readers for smaller checks. Staff artists in- 
terpret and prepare drawings from your crudest 
sketches. An occasional, humorous sporting car- 
toon is used, and acceptable photos of hunting, 
fishing, or wild life are wanted for cash for the 
magazine’s files.) Raymond J. Brown is editor. 


The Sportsman, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass., has a following of well-to-do men and 
women who are interested in more than one sport 
“Our four principal subjects,’ states Editor Rich- 
ard Danielson, “fare horse activities, yachting, fish- 
ing, and shooting. We care nothing about big 
names, but we want our writers to know their 
subject thoroughly—in fact, to be authorities on 
it. Articles should not exceed 2,500 words, and 
they should preferably deal with some phase o1 
interpretation of a sport rather than a history of 
a personal experience. We pay $3 for each photo- 
graph on publication. We have no word rate.” 


Sports Illustrated is a newcomer, but its edi- 
torial slant and subject matter differ a bit from 
the usual outdoor piece. The magazine is edited 
by Ronald Kirkbride, at 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Says Mr. Kirkbride: ‘“‘We receive ap- 
proximately 300 contributions from free lance au- 
thors each month, of which number seventy-five 
per cent are rejected after a first reading. Chief 
among the faults of writers trying to sell to our 
publication is that of not studying our editorial 
requirements. We want articles of 1,400 words, 
not over 2,000, swift-moving, full of action and 
humor ; instruction articles; articles with the be- 
hind-the-scenes slant—that is, covering material 
which cannot be found in newspapers. We pay a 
standard price of $25 on publication. No, we 
do not cater to big names. The unknown writer 
has an equal chance.” 


The Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska, is 
the official organ of the Alaska Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


While its readers are found both in the 
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Territory and in the States, the unique feature is 
that Editor Emery F. Tobin encourages contribu- 
tions only from Alaskans or persons who have been 
to Alaska and know the country so that they may 
write authoritatively. “We want actual stories of 
big game hunting and other adventures and ex- 
periences in Alaska,” Mr. Tobin pointed out. “We 
do not confine ourselves to any one field, but we 
prefer that the stories give a true picture of the 
country or an added understanding of Alaska. 
Articles should run from 2,000 to 4,000 words and 
will be paid for at rather low rates. Snapshots 
illustrating the articles will bring extra payment.” 

American Forests, 1713 K Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., receives approximately 1,500 
unsolicited articles each year. Only one out of 
every one hundred is purchased, yet every story 
is carefully read by one or more editors. 

“Rejection is generally due to the unfamiliarity 
of writer with the style and type of material used 
in American Forests, and effort on the part of 
some authors to write about subjects they do not 
fully comprehend,” says Erle Kauffman, assistant 
“Many unsolicited manuscripts are re- 
ceived on the science of forestry. Obviously, they 
do not interest us. Such articles must be developed 
by known authorities. Others contribute fiction. 
We are not in the market for fiction. We receive 
a great many experience stories dealing with un- 
regulated hunting and fishing ; this is in opposition 
to our policy. We advocate only regulated hunt- 
ing and fishing. 


editor. 


“Although such well-known writers as Ben Ames 
Williams and Archibald Rutledge appear in Amer- 
ican Forests, the majority of authors might be 
classified as comparatively unknown. The story 
is the chief consideration. Articles dealing with 
the economic and scientific phases of forestry, how- 
ever, must be from established authorities. 

“At present we have no specific needs, but will 
give careful consideration to good stories dealing 
with outdoor recreation, wildlife, outdoor person- 
alities, exploration, the drama of forest fires, 
unique forest adventures, and material of interest 
to boys and girls. In writing juvenile subjects, 
authors should present fact stories of what individ- 
ual boys and girls or groups are doing in tree 
planting, building bird houses, nature study, and 
so forth. This is a good field for the unknown 
writer. 

“Articles and stories should run between 2,000 
and 3,000 words, and should be illustrated. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at one cent a word 
and up.” 

Because of the nature of articles and stories 
used in American Forests, it is not practical to em- 
phasize a typical “best.” Unknown writers, how- 
ever, should study “Illicit Trafficking in Beaver” 
(February, 1935); “Prehistoric Tree Travels” 
(April) ; “Conquering the Crest of the Great 
Smokies” (June) ; and “Unhurried” (August). 

Contest fans will be interested in the national 
photographic competition which the American For- 
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estry Association holds every year for outstanding 
forest, tree and wildlife pictures. Aside from this, 
the magazine is not in the market for photos. Ovid 
Butler is editor. 

Forest and Outdoors, organ of the Canadian 
Forestry Association, is edited by Robson Black in 
the Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Canada. 
Its readers are of the better educated type, con- 
cerned with the patriotic issue of conservation. Says 
Mr. Black: “We use about ten articles a month 
of 1,000 words or less, from Canadian writers, 
mostly non-professionals, who understand their out- 
door subjects from first-hand experience. We pay 
from one to two cents a word on publication, meas- 
uring the pictures as so much text.” 


Occasional Markets 


Published by the American Nature Association, 
Nature Magazine, 1214 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., is rather highly specialized and can- 
not be placed in the same category with the hunt- 
ing and fishing group. In fact, says Managing 
Editor Richard W. Westwood, the editorial make- 
up of Nature Magazine defies classification. Yet 
this publication has at least one foot in the field. 

It is read by persons who have one thing in com- 
mon—an interest in nature and the conservation 
of our flora and fauna. Otherwise, the readers 
may be bankers or grocery clerks, their ages vary- 
ing from Boy Scouts and children in nature study 
classes to octagenarians. 

“Roughly, one out of every four manuscripts 
come from free lance outdoor writers who make 
their living, or a part of their living, from writing, 
The remainder come from individuals whose prim- 
ary interest is the subject about which they write 
and who have a background of considerable knowl- 
edge of the subject. About 98 per cent of the 
material submitted is rejected, but this is not be- 
cause it is not eligible, but because we are really 
overstocked in every direction. As a matter of 
fact, a high percentage of material submitted to 
Nature Magazine is eligible, or could easily be 
made so, for our purposes. Perhaps 50 per cent 
of the articles come pretty close to satisfying our 
requirements, but our dealings are not strictly 
with those who make their living by writing. We 
are overstocked at present, but when we are buying, 
our outside word limit is 2,500 words and prefera- 
bly shorter. The type of pictures we use can best be 
determined by a study of the magazine itself. We 
pay from one to two cents a word, and from one 
to three dollars for pictures, on acceptance.” 

If you would like to study some outstanding 
writing that has appeared recently in this maga- 
zine, read the articles prepared by Archibald Rut- 
ledge and John Lindsey Blackford. These were 
good, according to Editor Westwood, because both 
of these writers combine a good knowledge of our 
outdoors and wildlife with an ability to tell about it. 


The American Rifleman, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is read by persons interested in fire- 
arms and their uses. 
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“We are in a more or less technical field, and 
our readers are in the class of experts,” Editor 
L. J. Hathaway informed us. ‘No one but an 
expert has much chance with us. However, any- 
one who talks our language and has something in- 
teresting to tell has an equal chance with us as with 
anyone else, regardless of whether or not we ever 
heard of him before. The value of articles with us 
is based upon their subject matter, and some of 
our most popular conrtibutors are the poorest 
writers and have to have their stuff rewritten in 
this office before it is published. 

“Our present requirements are pretty well taken 
care of, although we are always on the lookout for 
articles by experienced users of rifles who also have 
an expert technical knowledge of the subject. We 
try to hold our articles down to 4,000 words, al- 
though many of necessity go beyond this. We have 
no fixed rates, but average about one cent a word 
for scripts, with sometimes something additional 
for pictures. We pay upon publication.” 

If you aren’t a rifle expert, but can interview 
one who is on a topic of timely interest, you 
might have a chance here. Always query an editor 
first before going ahead. 


Hunter, Trader, Trapper, edited by Otto 
Kuechler at 386 S. Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio, 
carries considerable material which comes direct 
from readers without payment. Because of this 
condition, the magazine always seems to have a 
stock of scrips on hand which can be whipped 
into shape for publication. An unusual piece, 
prepared at some expense, might merit payment 
if acceptable. 

Contest fans who are fishermen should enter 
HTT’s 1936 Angler’s Contest which remains open 
until October 15, 1936. Ninety-six merchandise 
prizes will be awarded in twelve classifications for 
the best snapshots of different species of fish or 
the best 300-word letters describing a thrilling 
1956 fishing trip. In each case, entries must 
state the place and date of the catch, together 
with the name of the rod, reel, lure or bait 
used. Winners may select their prizes from the 
advertising columns of the magazine. Any number 
of entries may be submitted, but only one prize 
per person will be awarded. 

Editor Paul Whipple of Sports Afield, 710 
Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota, is firm 
in his belief that professional writers can’t give 
him what he wants. The magazine is not over- 
stocked, but your piece will have to be a top- 
notcher to rate an acceptance. Yarns average 
around 2,000 words with good illustrations. Only 
one out of every twenty scripts can be taken. 
Think it over. No verse is used. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 East Long Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, uses articles dealing with frontier life 
and trapping, as well as hunting and fishing, but 
latest reports indicate that the magazine is rather 
overstocked. Like Hunter, Trader, Trapper, Fur- 
Fish-Game gets considerable material without 
charge from its readers. The rates are low, pay- 
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ment sometimes being made, according to Editor 


A. V. Harding, in “unused postage stamps on 
acceptance.” 


Outdoor Photo Markets 


Some of the tackle companies, popular science 
books and newspapers offer a paying market for 
good outdoor photos. 

The American Fork and Hoe Company, Geneva, 
Ohio, will give merchandise in the form of fishing 
tackle for any photographs of large fish caught 
on Al. Foss Baits or with True Temper rods. 
Photos must be of the type which can be used 
in advertising, and all entries should be sent to the 
Sporting Goods Division. 

South Bend Bait Company, South Bend, Indi- 
ana, sends a brand new wobbler to any angler 
sending in an acceptable photo of fish caught on 
South Bend baits. 

Modern Mechanix & Inventions Magazine, 
Fawcett Building, Greenwich, Conn., buys good 
outdoor action pictures of hunting and fishing for 
use in the Sportsman’s Campfire department which 
is a feature of the book. Editor William J. Kostka 
will pay $3 for each photo prior to its publication. 
This magazine was formerly edited at 529 South 
7th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pictures, 343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y., 
pays $2 for acceptable photos, thus opening up 
another outlet for the outdoor photographer. The 
following information should accompany each 
photo; type of camera, date pix taken, kind of 
film, time of day, exposure, and lens stop. 


No Market 


Outdoors, 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, is 
reported as being very much overstocked. Rayford A. 
Mann, business manager, requests that contributors hold 
back. Victor B. Klefbeck is managing editor. 


H. G. Tapply, managing editor of National Sportsman and 
Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
The editor says: af do not feel justified in encouraging 
contributions.”’ 


Discontinued 


American Trapper, Plymouth, California. 

Alantic Sportsman, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Michigan Sportsman, Lansing, Michigan. 

Tennessee Sportsman, Nashville, Tenn. 

Pennsylvania Sportsman, Hummels Wharf, Pa., 
has not reported on scripts sent six months ago. 
All queries are ignored. 


Pacific Sportsman, 401 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, California, is said to be very much alive 
since its acquisition by President John C. Piver 
from its former owner five years ago. 


Sir: 

With the August issue, the title of the Dell G- 
men magazine changes from Public Enemy to Fed- 
eral Agent. We are now badly in need of good 
material, and we hope you can help fill that need. 

With the title alteration there has also been a 
switch in policy: Instead of using the full-length 
novel and two or three shorts, each issue will fea- 
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ture at least two novelettes, half a dozen shorts, 
and the usual departments. 

Desired lengths are from 9,000 to 12,000 on 
the novelettes and from 4,500 to 6,000 on the 
shorts. Payment is on acceptance, at a cent-and- 
a-half minimum. 

As the title implies, not every story in the book 
will be about the F. B. I. Besides the straight 
G-men material, we want fiction dealing with the 
narcotic squad, the treasury department sleuths, 
the post office inspectors, the immigration depart- 
ment, and other phases of anti-crime activity car- 
ried on by the government. The theme of Federal 
Agent is to glorify the Feds—whether or not they 
work for J. Edgar Hoover. 

Copy for Federal Agent should be hard-hitting, 
realistic, authentic. The mystery angle will be most 
welcome ; ditto a strong emotional punch obtained 
through relationship of sweethearts, brothers, father- 
and-son, old-time buddies, et cetera.. Scientific de- 
tecting is desirable if interestingly presented, and 
if based on a sound knowledge of scientific pro- 
cedure. 

Stories based on something besides murder 
(though killings may be incidental) ought to click 
for variety, if well done. Avoid the old cliches, 
such as basing an entire story on the idea that one 
G-man has to clean up a gang simply because an- 
other G-man has been bumped off by the mob. A 
little investigation into the federal anti-crime serv- 
ices should yield plenty of fresh ideas. 

Copy is especially needed during the next two 
or three weeks to meet the deadline on the next 
issue. But the need for material will continue 
beyond that point, as we want to build up our 
inventory. 

West F. PETERSON, 
Det. PusLisHinG Company, INc., 
149 Madison Ave., New York. 


Sir: 
“Synopsis,” my friend, is a noun, and can be 
made into an adverb. But as a verb, never! 
HorTENSE WOLFE, 


Chicago, III. 


RINGMASTER 


One North LaSalle St., Chicago—Central 2906 
Sir: 

We want satirical prose on current personalities 
and events, not over 2,500 or 3,000 words. Fresh, 
new and subtle, character revealing satire. Very 
little fiction, unless a bit on the fable side. No 
poetry except short satirical material of a very 
high order. Short character sketches of current 
personalities, with a new view on character or ac- 
tivities of such, not over 350 words. Our rates 
run about 3c a word or less. Payment on publica- 
tion. Please read a copy of our magazine before 
submitting. 

Harry McGurre, Editor. 
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How To 


By FRANK A. 


ORTUNATELY for us, 

people abound everywhere. And it re- 

mains for wide-awake and resourceful 
writers to convert the experiences, achieve- 
ments, and opinions of such people into 
newspaper and magazine articles. 

There is the oldest citizen to give the 
early history of the community ; a prosperous 
merchant to describe his rise from a tiny 
store; a veteran railroad conductor to re- 
count the highlights of 


interesting 


Interview 


Dickson, JR. 


“told” by his appearance and the reason for 
increase or decrease in crime ; fortune tellers 
or soothsayers who try to solve a crime by 
clairvoyance, to present their thoughts on 
the mystic world ; celebrated philosophers to 
relate their views regarding courtship and 
marriage; returning visitors from Holly- 
wood, to reveal work and social functions 
in the film capital; gentlemen who wish to 
live a century through some _ particular 

method, like teaching 





his career ; World War 
heroes, either troops 
or aviators, who won 
medals and maybe 
fame for their feats in 
battle; the _ photo- 
grapher to discuss his 
art and note the im- 
provements ; the wom- 
an in politics to fur- 


In the May Digest Mr. Dickson wrote 
for us a huge list of possible subjects 
for Sunday newspaper features. If you 
haven’t seen this issue, we have a few 
more left. We advise that you save your 
May copy as this list is a genuine stim- 
ulation for all article writers. The re- ered 
sponse to Mr. Dickson’s article was so 
favorable that he was kind enough to 
send in a very workmanlike outline of 


or flying ; horse train- 
ers of long experience, 
to illustrate why he 
believes thorough- 
breds think or not; a 
pawnbroker to list the 
strange objects tend- 
as collateral ; 
aerial photographers 
who take map-pic- 


nish her impressions the way he handles interviews; with a tures to narrate the 
of law and _ govern- few ideas for possible subjects. These thrills and dangers of 
ment; pastors to talk two articles taken together constitute a their job; comedians 


about the church and 
its present need ; visit- 





good course in article writing. who have convulsed 





audiences for many 





ing missionaries from 

Brazil, China, and Africa to relate their 
hardships and triumphs as well as far-away 
life; the old farmer to look back upon his 
days of tilling the soil and to offer his reci- 
pes for agricultural success; the laboratory 
research worker to reveal cures for diseases ; 
the authority on bees to outline the raising 
of them; blind people, especially those who 
have attained distinction, as in preaching, 
to cite the woes of their affliction ; the school 
teacher among mountain children to depict 
their customs and also crafts, such as hand- 
weaving, wood-carving, and pottery mold- 
ing ; the aged mountaineer who has devoted 
most of his life to the hunting of bears and 
other beasts, to outline his narrow escapes ; 
the warden of a prison, or police chiefs and 
detectives, to explain if a criminal can be 


years, to chat about 
the show business and the varying styles of 
jokes; soldiers of fortune who join foreign 
revolutions for the excitement and sport of 
it; modern Indian chiefs to picture the exist- 
ence of the Redskins today, including their 
games; generously-paid orchestra leaders 
to report the changes in music and how some 
of the best performers have never studied 
music; colloge students who have worked 
their way around the globe, to ‘set forth 
their travels and perils, like typhoons and 
sandstorms ; refugees from distant countries, 
as Russia, to tell of their starvation and 
flight; adventures who dare to scale high 
peaks, to speak of their difficulties and out- 
come; lady plumbers, sign painters, and 
vault manufacturers, besides other women 
who do man-sized duties; operators of odd 
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farms, such as ostrich, alligator, rattlesnake, 
and duck ; parents of a large family, embrac- 
ing twins and triplets; old-time baseball 
stars to draw on their memories ; lifeguards 
at lakes and the seashore, to unburden thei 
troubles and furnish rescue stories; animal 
trainers in circuses to unfold their close calls 
and also divulge the secrets of their profes- 
sion; popular speedway racers who have 
shook hands with death by his car bursting 
into flames or the tires blowing out; track, 
baseball, and football coaches who distin- 
guished themselves in their own school days ; 
girl who started a flower garden with only a 
few cents and now boasts a mamoth shop 
whose delivery service requires many trucks ; 
Boy Scouts who have made a tour of hun- 
dreds of miles on a bicycle; postmen who 
have witnessed the growth of the postal sys- 
tem, to recall when mail at the first of the 
month did not mean bills; champion 
checker, billiard, golf, and tennis players ; 
boys and girls who stage puppet shows in 
public ; Salvation Army officials to disclose 
their ups and downs; magicians, with rules 
for beginners ; and dentists to impart details 
about their trade, indulge in reminiscences, 
and name their guards against dead beats. 


UBJECTS are to be found in various 

ways, among them the reading of the daily 
papers for brief items concerning extraordi- 
nary personalities. For example, if you notice 
that such-and-such a boy has been awarded 
a Carnegie Medal for saving someone from 
drowning, seek out that youth and secure 
biographical data and a complete version of 
the rescue. Or in case a high school girl 
frees a man from a burning automobile, as 
happened recently in South Carolina, a call 
upon her should produce a first-rate inter- 
view, for the heroine angle is sure-fire ma- 
terial. And faithfully scan the dailies for the 
announcement of new officers in organiza- 
tions or the addition of a specialist, as a 
naturalist or an ant devotee, to the teaching 
staff of a college. Their record and views 
always justify a story which should land. 

Speeches at a banquet, with references to 
some of the attendants, will more than likely 
yield a good “tip.” I discovered the benefit 
of them a while back, when the guest of 
honor, General Smedley D. Butler, paused in 
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his remarks and singled out a retired naval 
officer of my county: “That is the rascal 
who taught me to be a sailor.” And the 
resultant interview on my part saw the light 
of print in papers throughout America, dis- 
tributed by Associated Press. 

If you ever run short of ideas as to sub- 
jects, touch upon the matter of interviewing 
in a conversation. Your listeners will invari- 
ably respond with news about some colorful 
man, woman, or child whom they know or 
possess knowledge. In one out of three in- 
stances, this provides the birth of a story. 

For a never-failing method, consult the 
yearly publication, “Who’s Who,” wherein 
the writer can ascertain the prominent peo- 
ple inside his state. The fact that they are 
included in the volume insures instant atten- 
tion from both the editor and his subscrib- 
ers. Furthermore, one need not pay him or 
her a visit, but may save the traveling ex- 
penses by use of the mails. Nothing is nec- 
essary other than a self-addressed envelope 
and a letter that requests some specified 
“dope.” You might ask him if he cares to 
contribute an expression as to what is, or 
should be, the chief virtue in the American 
home, or what forms the nation’s best safe- 
guard against decay. Philosophical stuff goes 
rather well. 

State your wants clearly. In the words 
of Mrs. Caroline Miller, the Pulitzer Prize 
winner, author of “Lamb in His Bosom”: 

“Remember, it’s sort of hard to conduct 
an interview all by one’s-self.” As a means 
of helping the individual in addition to pry- 
ing information from the shy of reticent, I 
have often typed the questions on several 
sheets of paper, leaving considerable space 
between each one, with lines marked with 
the typewriter. A neat pamphlet along this 
style invites the pen. 

On the other hand, if the subject resides 
in your community or a celebrity is stopping 
in the city, you proceed to secure an engage- 
ment by a telephone call. Most people—in- 
cluding the great and the near-great—will 
gladly grant an interview, because very few 
humans are entirely adverse to publicity, if 
for nothing else than as an aid to their busi 
ness. Therefore, they will assist in every pos- 
sible manner to make the proposed story 
good. 
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Jury, 
But beware of the “know-all.” While the 
majority wait for the author to shower him 
with questions, a number jump right in and 
tediously instruct him as to how to write the 
article. Just let it go in one ear and out the 
other—unless the adviser chances to be a suc- 
cessful litterateur. Not infrequently appren- 
tices in journalism corner Irwin S. Cobb for 
an interview, only to stand around and pray 
for a question to pop into their minds. To 
accommodate, he sits down at his typewriter 
in company of the green Gentlemen of the 
Press and turns out their stories. Always 
prone to lavish advice, Mr. Cobb sends them 
away much the wiser. 


REPARE your queries in advance, lest 

you fumble at intervals and allow valuable 
points to slip by and become lost. Before- 
hand, jot down a questionnaire, something 
like the following: 

1. Where and when were you born? 

2. Describe your boyhood, school life. 
and other activities during your youth. 

3. Was money scarce in the family? 

4. How did you earn your first dollar? 

5. In your formative days did you show 
any fondness for a certain profession and did 
your parents propose or select any trade for 
you? What was your first ambition? 

6. Did you attend college? If not, did 
you spend spare moments reading? 

7. Why did you enter your vocation? 

8. What constituted your training? 

9. Name some of your early difficulties. 

10. Just what influence did your parents 
exert upon you? 

11. How did you meet your wife and 
what was your wedding date? 

12. Enumerate some of your experiences. 

13. Have you any advice for starters in 
your work? 

14. Do you believe that life begins at 
forty? 

15. What is your hobby, your favorite 
sport and author, and to what fraternal clubs 
do you belong? 

And by all means, memorize the questions. 
The very signs of an interview—the sight of 
pencil and pad, except when these are im- 
perative for the sake of accuracy—will fre- 
quently spell ruin for an interview, since the 
subject will begin to realize more and more 
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than his statements will enter thousands of 
homes. He wonders if he will commit a 
blunder, thus grows scared ,and becomes less 
talkative. Make him feel at ease! 

Danger exists in interviewing, demanding 
some of the cleverest strategy known to the 
writing cult. So practice carefulness and 
tact. Once a reporter for a Georgia paper, 
writing about elderly people for his publica- 
tion in Augusta, approached an old lady 
with the request for an interview; but she 
refused, insisting she had done nothing out 
of the ordinary and declaring she did not 
relish a write-up. In reality, the woman in 
question, although far from a spring chicken, 
preferred not to be considered as advanced 
in years. If the journalist had asked her age, 
as was Customary, the interview would have 
ended in disaster. Some folks are “funny,” 
making the life of the interviewer a hectic 
one; nevertheless, he moves amid fascina- 
tion, since the chores bring him in constant 
contact with stimulating and worth-while 
humanity. 


ACK at your desk, don’t let the article 

be too long; but, at the same time, it 
should contain a reasonably clear idea of the 
man, his personality, and his accomplish- 
ments. Write it at once. Observation of the 
length of pieces in your selected newspaper 
or magazine will prove of aid by way of 
guidance. The majority of national periodi- 
cals carry articles ranging from 2,000 to 
3,000 words. 

Procure a photograph, of course. If you 
lack a camera, and there is no excuse for 
that, and the principal has no picture of him- 
self at his command, prevail upon his rela- 
tives or friends to loan you one. Else fre- 
quent a photographic studio, which should 
be able to supply a likeness. 

Exercise the utmost care with the photo- 
graph so as to avoid damage enroute which 
might make it impossible to obtain’ a good 
engraving from it. Naturally you would not 
undertake to get an engraving, but would 
simply dispatch the picture, along with the 
manuscript, to the market of your choice. 

Prior to your visit, be sure to familiarize 
yourself with your character. Acquire at 
least some knowledge of his life plus facts 

(Continued on page 47) 





Formerly editorial assistant at Samuel French, contributor to Sunday New York Times Drama Section, 


Writing The One-Act Play 
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EORGE JEAN NATHAN has said 

that to work successfully in the thea- 

tre one must despise it. There is point 

to the remark. 
tricks. The much despised hokum crops up 
in almost every play from Aeschylus to Noel 
Coward. The theatre deals with elemental 
emotions and well exercised ideas. It is al- 
ways twenty years behind all the other arts. 
It must be. For the theatre is a mass art. 
The novelist can motivate his characters 
using the latest fiindings of gestalt psy- 
chology and yet feel confident that the 
reader will take pains to appreciate his sub- 
tleties. The artist can paint geometrical ab- 
stractions purporting to represent the mys- 
teries of the new physics with some assur- 
ance that the gallery visitor will contempla- 
tively ponder his canvas. But the playwright 
must entertain the thousand sitting in the 
theatre then and there from the orchestra 
to the gallery and make allowance for all 
the social strata sorted only by the boxoffice. 
If the playwright knows his Behavior of 
Crowds, he will aim to please that couple in 
the last row of the balcony, way over to the 
side—that’s the pivotal point of the audience. 
The audience’s 
based upon what they happen to bring with 
them. They are informed of the revelation: 
of Freud and the discoveries of Einstein only 
as they appear in sensational headlines. They 
also bring with them a vast unacknowledged 
background of racial superstition, myth, folk- 
lore—all the stuff with which the figures of 
dreams are disguised. The late Charles Froh- 
man knew what he was up to by always se- 
lecting plays for production according to 
nursery formulas. Prince Charming, Cinder- 
ella, and Woman Triumphant were three 
favorite themes. For a plot with sure-fire 
appeal go to Mother Goose. Of the three 


standard of reaction is 


The theatre is a house of 





types just named the following famous titles 
fit respectively: “Cyrano De Bergerac”, 
“Peg O’ My Heart”, “Within The Law”. 
It’s fun to find others. 

Though a one act play rarely reaches the 
Broadway theatre, now that the days of 
vaudeville and the curtain-raiser are past, 
still the audience before which it is likely to 
be performed will not be very different. Ex- 
cept perhaps that the New York audience is 
more snobbish. But there are groups else- 
where in the country that also profess a cer- 
tain exclusiveness in matters theatrical. This 
brings us to the defamation of “Aaron Slick 
From Punkin Crick” by Lieut. Beale Cor- 
mack. It is generally looked upon as a re- 
grettable circumstance that this “clean rural 
comedy in 3 acts” is America’s most popular 
play. Since its publication in 1919 it has 
sold well over a quarter million copies, and 
there are few nights when it isn’t being per- 
formed Stars and 
Stripes. A careful study of this play would 
benefit the embryo playwright, for its funda- 
mental plot is essentially that of “The Late 
Christopher Bean”, Sidney Howard’s top 
comedy of the 1932-33 Broadway season. 
Both plays concern a defenseless woman 
owning valuable property the worth of which 


somewhere under the 


she is not aware of while cheats try to snatch 
it from her. In “Aaron Slick From Punkin 
Crick” the desired property is oil on the 
farm. In “The Late Christopher Bean” it is 
oil on canvas, a much more cultural place to 
have oil and therefore more satisfying to the 
audience out for a refined evening. 

Of course, the Sidney Howard comedy is 
more skillfully handled than the Oklahoma 
farce, the characters are rounded out, their 
motives are complex yet true. In “Aaron 
Slick” the technique is blunt, the characters 
are stock figures, and unblushing hokum pre- 
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vails. Nevertheless, the points of similarity 
are there. In the Oklahoma play the Widow 
Berry, alone on her farm, is beset by city 
slickers plotting to cheat her of the oil under 
the pasture. In the New England comedy 
the Widow Bean, Abby as performed by 
Pauline Lord, is worried by her sudden popu- 
larity among art dealers and critics who 
want to buy her husband’s pictures for senti- 
mental keepsakes at a low price. In both 
plays comes the inevitable scene where the 
bedevilled widow almost signs the paper dis- 
posing of her valuable property for next to 
nothing, but the irrevocable signature is in- 
terrupted in the nick of time. This sum- 
mons up memories of the old eleventh-hour- 
save-the-mortgage scene, and in all three 
cases the audience responds just as warmly 
as it could, can and will. It is the same con- 
struction that makes a Broadway hit of “The 
Late Christopher Bean.” Though one may 
despise it, it is necessary to admit it before 
one can appreciate the lesson. 


The theatre is a haven for those writers 
who lack whatever publishers mean when 
they say “originality” without making speci- 
fic reference to infringement of copyright. 
You have an idea for your first play, pre- 
sumably a one-acter. In a weak moment of 
enthusiasm you confide in a friend who 
purses his lips and then says dryly, “But 
that’s been done before.” Don’t be abashed. 
Of course it has. And it will be done again, 
and don’t you be afraid of being the next 
one to do it. That is, if it’s a good play plot. 
A good play plot is a walloping conflict. And 
ever since Punch gave Judy a sound smack 
this has been a succinct definition of drama: 
A conflict represented by actors on a stage. 


Theatre audiences don’t want originality. 
It makes them uncomfortable, and they 
don’t regain their easy post-prandial mood 
until they have assured themselves that the 
play unfolding before them is not original. 
Attendance at any important Broadway pre- 
miere will prove this. Is it T. S. Eliot’s 
“Murder In The Cathedral” and the house 
lights blaze up in Act II when the assassins 
speak directly to the audience? “Oh,” mur- 
murs the startled orchestra and balcony, 
“this is like “Waiting For Lefty.’ Is it 
“Waiting For Lefty’? “Oh,” says the dis- 
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comfitted playgoer, “this is like the old- 
fashioned minstrel show.” Is it Paul Green’s 
“Roll Sweet Chariot’? Then it’s like “Green 
Pastures”. There is no end. The audience 
will pick apart and rationalize until it con- 
vinces itself that the drama before it is not 
original. Originality is upsetting. It shakes 
up all one’s ideas and forces them into a new 
configuration. For most people by the time 
they are old enough to purchase a theatre 
ticket that is a very difficult and unpleasant 
experience, particularly when they are out 
for an evening of amusement. Such mental 
exercises are for the classroom and library, 
not the theatre. Certainly in the theatre 
there is nothing new under the sun. As long 
as your story presents a strong conflict and 
keeps within the Copyright Law don’t worry 
about originality. You need only dress it up 
stylishly to make it seem original and give it 
a cultural touch, as in the case of “The 
Late Christopher Bean.” 

In the one act play the plot must be a con- 
flict between wills, a combat between indi- 
viduais, preferably strangers. The twenty to 
forty minute drama has no time for biogra- 
phy or growth of character, neither can 
man’s struggle with Nature or the Greek 
Fates be used as themes. These and their 
long view are reserved for the long play. 
Though Aristotle’s dogmatic unities of Time, 
Place and Action have been successfully vio- 
lated (except in the psychological sense) by 
the Elizabethan dramatists and _ their 
progeny, for the one act play the three dra- 
matic unities are grand old guardians 
worthy of obedience in every respect. The 
characters of the short play are figures swept 
into a situation by coincidence of time and 
place. Coincidence appears in every play; 
it is a kind of premise with which the dra- 
matic argument begins. However, it should 
seem natural and its long arm not over- 
worked. Even in the one act play, once the 
particular characters “happen” together and 
the action starts, coincidence enters only as a 
last resort. The long exposition, or prepara- 
tory opening, of the three act play allows 
plenty of time to go back into the characters’ 
lives and show their relation to each other 
and to their environment, the latter illus- 
trated with assorted sets. But the short play 
permits none of this. It has only half a dozen 
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characters, who are usually unacquainted 
with each other, and two curtains—up and 
down. 

Here again the sybaritic habits of the play- 
goer must be considered. Since at least two 
or more plays make up a program of one- 
acters, the audience cannot be put to too 
much work acquainting itself with many 
groups of complex characters and adjusting 
itself hither and yon in the relativity of time. 
Furthermore, your play may not always be 
first on the bill, and even if it were, you 
might reserve a little audience attention for 
your fellow playwrights. Therefore your plot 
should keep closely to the here and now, or 
the then and there, if your taste runs to cos- 
tume drama. Many popular one-act plays 
have been written which do not keep to 
these rules. They succeeded in spite of them. 
That is ever the debate between the critic 
and the artist; the one searching out a 
formula within which the art work can be 
framed and exhibited, the other craftily 
evading classification and formal strictures. 
However, for the inexperienced a close ad- 
herence to accepted theater values will more 
nearly assure the appreciative reception of 
his play. 

When the curtain goes up on the one-act 
play, the action begins on the spot. At the 
beginning the characters thrown together by 
chance react to the new situation and the 
new individuals like the stock figures they 
are, and as the audience expects them to do. 
As each character learns a little more about 
the other—what he wants and what he 
doesn’t want—the situation becomes more 
involved, and the exciting force is injected, 
the conflict rises into a catastrophe, the big 
scene in which one or the other triumphs. 

Here is an example—comedy or tragedy, 
as you will: The elevator strike in New 
York. The attention of the audience is 
perked up and the atmosphere suggested by 
two pickets passing before the curtain as it 
rises. 

The scene is a landing on the 10th floor 
furnished with two chairs set out by a con- 
siderate 10th floor tenant. Two people, male 
or female, going up or down, as you choose, 
halt on the landing to rest. After hesitating 
a moment they get into conversation joking 
about the strike. But as they proceed it be- 
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comes clear that one sympathizes with the 
elevator operators and the other does not! 
Now you go on from there. Avoid a dialogue 
by introducing other characters, probably the 
chair-lending neighbor at least, but keep the 
number few. 

If you accumulate more than six charac- 
ters in a short play, beware. John Milling- 
ton Synge’s “Riders to the Sea” calls for a 
flock of villagers besides the leading actors 
and, nevertheless, is performed hundreds of 
times every year. Also the protagonist is a 
mother grieving with her daughters over her 
losing struggle against the sea for her fated 
sons—all of them well acquainted, of course. 
However, to score a point for our side, there 
stands that record-breaker, “The Valiant,” 
by Holworthy Hall and Robert Middlemass. 
This forty-minute tragedy has earned $40,- 
000 for its authors since its first performance 
fifteen years ago: Royalty $10 each perform- 
ance. The cast is five men and one woman, 
and the action takes place in the warden’s 
office of a State Prison. The crux of the 
drama is the identification of the condemned 
hero about to walk his last mile; especially 
whether or not he really is related to the 
despairing and doubting girl who calls at the 
prison this last hour searching for her long- 
missing brother. As the curtain descends, 
only the audience knows he is the Valiant. 

Unfortunately, situations into which com- 
plete strangers fall sometimes dwindle to 
mere skits because they offer slight oppor- 
tunity for dramatic development. Therefore, 
to be sure of enough material for a play it 
is at times advisable to have a few charac- 
ters intimately acquainted or even related to 
each other. Then the dramatic situation 
arises from the unexpected introduction of a 
new person or group of persons into the tran- 
quility of their lives. The Glamorous In- 
truder is the most reliable figure for this pur- 
pose, particularly when in feminine costume. 
Again and again she has been used, viz., 
Pirandello’s “As You Desire Me,’ Ernest 
Vayda’s “Fata Morgana,” and Lawrence 
Riley’s “Personal Appearance.” However, a 
little negro is the glamorous hero of Paul 
Green’s prize-winning halfhour entitled, 
“The No ’Count Boy.” He stops by the side 
of the road where two lovers are trysting 
(Continued to page 46) 
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A Beginner Contesses 


By Mary Frances Morcan 


Author of fiction in All-Story, Love Story, Sweetheart Stories, True Story and Louisiana Authors 


Journal. 


Two years ago, Miss Morgan, a Dicest reader, had her first sale to make. 


To date she has made 21. 


66 O they really read our stuff?” we 
ask. I don’t suppose there’s a be- 
ginner anywhere who hasn’t asked 

that question at one time or another. Specu- 

latively, and a little doubtfully. That’s 
probably the thing that worries us most. 

Not our technique or our plot structures 
or our actual worth as a writer. Secretly, 
we're pretty sure of all that. So, instead of 
worrying about the real drawbacks, we create 
for ourselves an imaginary hurdle, which, 
while it narrows down our chances of break- 
ing in, at least satisfies our vanity. 

“Shucks, a beginner doesn’t 
chance !” 

All right. Here and now let’s shelve that 
idea, and get down to brass tacks. We'll ar- 
rive at the top twice as fast, and spread 
more sunshine on the way if we approach 
this writing game with a healthy mental 
attitude. 

And mental hygiene, for the would-be 
writer, by the way, boiled down to its prime 
ingredients, consists of the following: A 
steady, unwavering faith in onesself; a 
dauntless supply of stick-to-itiveness; and 
a resolute singleness of purpose. 

The importance of the latter should al- 
ways be stressed. The person who feels the 
urge to write, determines to be a writer, buys 
himself some paper and a typewriter and 
sets to work on an idea, if he recognizes the 
signs, immediately finds himself at a cross- 
roads. 

To the right is success; to the left, failure. 
Provided the would be-writer has the super- 
abundance of faith, so necessary, in himself, 
and the generous supply of stick-to-itiveness, 
it remains to be seen if he'll adopt a single 
purpose. 

To be more explicit. 


stand a 


John Smith is a 


bright young fellow with a college degree, 
who was voted the most likely to succeed 
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in the class with which he graduated. Well 
and good. John Smith, after failing to land 
a job in the corner grocery store, and scorn- 
ing to deliver papers at his ripe age, decides 
to be a writer. With a flourish he buckles 
down to work. So far, so good. But— 

Here’s how he goes about it. He begins, 
say, with a juvenile story because he thinks 
it’s easy, and he remembers how much he 
enjoyed “The Trials of Thomas Torrence” 
a few years back. 

It turns out to be a fair little yarn, written 
without much thought, because, after all, 
John Smith’s intellect is far above the field 
at which he’s aiming. So thinks John Smith. 
Then, after mailing the juvenile yarn, he 
writes a true detective tale, takes a stab or 
two at love stories with the bigger slicks in 
view, and finally—because no editor has yet 
seen just how good he is, John tries his hand 
at a bit of quality writing. 

At this point we'll leave John Smith and 
take a look at the budding carreer of Bill 
Jones. What sort of fellow is he? Oh, Bill’s 
a pretty good guy. Nothing outstanding, you 
understand. Didn’t get any further than 
high school and a business course, but had a 
pretty good job at the bank up until the 
time it folded. Used to get a kick out of 
writing for the school paper, and when the 
bottom fell out of his job, decided to take up 
writing. Ah—and there, my friends is the 
rub. 

Bill Jones decides to ‘take up’ writing. 
Having begun at the bottom of the ladder 
in the Bank, in work for which he was 
trained, and having climbed by sheer labor 
to the third or fourth rung of success, only 
to be tripped up by fate and thrown back 
upon his own resources, he finds himself at 
the same cross-roads as our friend, John 
Smith. 

But Bill Jones pauses at the cross roads. 
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He’s been knocked about a bit. He wasn’t 
such a big shot in school and he wants to be 


sure that he’s h 
He wants 
in the right way. 
less bitter experience that there’s 


aded in the right direction. 
to write, but he also wants to go 
about it He knows from 
more or 
not 
talent. 
a writer. 

First, he selects his 
field, the young writer can be guided almost 
by instinct. What do you like to read most? 
Nine chances out of ten, that’s what you'll 
like most to write. With Bill it was young 
romance. (One of the most fertile fields for 
the beginner, incidently) So young romance 
it is. And, by studying the 
use such and by 
efforts doggedly along the selected channels, 
provided he has a spark of 


a chane for untrained 


So Bill begi 


1 
anywoere 


today 
ns to train himself to be 


In selecting a 


field. 


magazines which 
stories, directing all his 
it wont be long- 
talent—before Bill breaks in. 

While John goes on groping, from a sports 
yarn one week to an article for the care of the 
garden the next; until he has enough rejec- 
tion slips to start a paper factory. And more 
than likely, he’ll end up by growling: 

“Heck, they don’t even read my 
What’s the use?” 

Too bad, John, there re 
Bravo, Bill! Keep at it, 
in the end. 


A John or 


stuff. 


ally isn’t any use 
your way. kid, 
you’re bound to get there 

But back to us. What are you 
or a Bill? 

Luckily for me, I was a Bill. Or 
rather there was never a doubt in my mind as 
to what I While I 
was still in boarding school in a Convent in 
New Orleans, I had selected, (unconsciously, 
of course) my field. Every evening in second 
study period I propped my Cicero very con- 
spicuously on my desk, dragged out a copy- 
book and proceeded to write a chapter in 
an immortal epic entitled “The Girls of 
St. Mary’s.” Shades of adolescent glamour! 


born 


wanted most to write. 


The fellows from the Sigma Nu frat house 
across the street, whose eyes never strayed 
over the convent walls because of our staid 
navy blue and white uniforms, became the 
of Saint Paul’s. Since I was already 
writing ‘escape literature’, the boys of Saint 
Paul’s were fascinated with the girls of Saint 


V4 
a¥nc 


bovs 


sat 
I 


And, as love stories were frowned upon in 
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the convent, the girls in the study hall waited 
each evening for the next chapter of this pal- 
patating novel, with bated breath; and, 
judging by my ‘fan mail’ during third study 
period, I was rather a successful writer of 
the day. 

“Say, Mary Frances, is Sylvia really going 
to get drowned when the ice breaks?” 

“Look, Sara and me have a bet. Sara says 
that Don is going to fall for Beth in the next 
chapter. I say he'll be true to Syivia. [ll 
do your algebra for you tomorrow if you’’ll 
tell me.” 

Oh, it was fun, and a pretty good racket. 
[I never was good at Algebra. I dug the 
thing up the other day, read it, and nearly 
laughed myself sick. But I shouldn’t have 
laughed, really. 

Because, crude and silly and melodramatic 
as it was, I was serving my apprenticeship 
already. And every writer has an apprentice- 
ship to serve. The sooner he gets the feel of 
words, the easier he’ll find it to use them later 
on. Words are our only tools in writing. 

Well, the “Girls of Saint Mary’s” died a 
natural, if abrupt, death. I was called to the 
office of the Mother Superior one bright May 
day, and informed that either the Girls of 
Saint Mary’s leave the Convent, or I. Being 
just several weeks away from graduation, and 
with one eye on the valedictory, I re- 
luctantly abandoned my brain children and 
settled down to the business of completing 
my education. 

And, for nearly six years, in the general 
stress of living, I forgot all about being a 
writer. During that time I worked in an 
Automobile Agency, married, had a baby, 
tinted photographs, painted and sold pictures, 
taught French and taught Art. 

Then suddenly I remembered. It was 
while I had the flu, and there was nothing to 
do but lie in bed and think, I was thinking 
about the depression (as who wasn’t, during 
the winter of 1934?) and wondering how, 
in some way less hectic than being a Jack of 
all trades, I could help my husband lick it. 

A copy of True Story, which some kind 
neighbor had brought me, caught my eye. 
$25,000.00 for your true life story, it said. 
M-mm, looked good. I decided to write 
mine, and got as far as fourteen. 
There I stopped, in disgust. There wasn’t 
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anything exciting about my life. So, re- 
clining against four pillows, with a sawed off 
pencil and gobs of yellow paper I began to 
toy with the magic wand of fiction. And 
presto, the sniffling flu patient with beef tea 
cooking in the kitchen and diapers hanging 
on the back line, became scintillating , be- 
sequined actress whose adventures and heart- 
throbs might have caught the eye of the 
editor of Breezy, had he seen them. 

When I was finished, I chucked all but the 
serm of the idea. After I was well, and back 
at housework and baby tending and picture 
painting and French and Art teaching, I 
couldn’t quite shake off the feeling. More 
than once I’d find myself playing with the 
thought; twisting it around and angling 
for effects. Finally I had my husband bring 
me home a typewriter from his father’s office, 
and painfully I set to work. For three weeks 
I worked. 

Where was the mistake there? I had a 
story ; I had the urge to write it, and I had 
the typewriter. But I had no market in 
view. By that I don’t exactly mean slanting. 
you'll have to ask someone else about slant- 
ing. Frankly, I don’t slant. I just write a 
story to the best of my ability with a certain 
magazine or group of magazines in view. 
However, to get back to where we left off, I 
hadn’t learned that yet. 

When at long last my actress was march- 
ing through twenty odd pages of single 
spaced, badly typed, amateurishly illustrated 
(I would be an artist, too) manuscript, I 
faced the momentous task of selecting my 
market. 

With the modesty characteristic of the 
greenhorn, I selected Collier’s. Although, in 
justice to myself, I did have another reason. 
For twenty years prior to his death, my father 
had been the Manager of the Atlanta branch 
of Collier’s, and I’d grown up amidst stacks 
of Junior Classics, Harvard Classics and Col- 
lier’s Weeklies. Somehow I thought maybe 
this would help. Never get that idea, either. 
The only ‘pull’ a writer has, is the ‘pull of 
words’ on an editor’s interest. 

So much for that. Whatever—this yarn 
went to Colliers. Wrapped in brown paper, 
hedged in between great thick masses of 
corrugated paper, done up after the fashion 
of a breakable Christmas present (I didn’t 
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even know they sold large envelopes) and 
tied with three thicknesses of cord. I swear 
it! It took eighty cents in postage to mail the 
darn thing. 

And what happened? Did the first reader 
giggle and yell, ‘Hey, lookie!’ to the office 
boy? Or did the associate editor reach for 
the nearest rejection slip with a sigh and a 
muffled curse? No—. Somehow the faith 
and hope that was wrapped up in that queer 
brown bundle got across. Mr. Chenery him- 
self took the time off to write me a frank, 
friendly, and constructively critical letter, in 
which he advised me to experiment with 
some of the so-called pulp magazines. They 
don’t read your stuff. Hell, Mister, you’re 
crazy. 

That letter of his took the sting off my 
first rejection. Made me take stock of my- 
self ; made me realize that a writer is some- 
thing more than a person who sits down at 
a typewriter and bangs out words. 

Taking Mr. Chenery’s advice, I began to 
read the pulps. Naturally, I turned to the 
Studied them, oh, for four o1 
five months. During that time I also took a 


love pulps. 


correspondence course in writing, which took 
the blunt edge off my writing, gave me a pro- 
fessional outlook. So, by concentrating my 
efforts religiously in one direction, and by 
carefully noting the criticisms of my various 
assignments, I was ready, upon completing 
the course, to start trying to sell. 


That was in December. And God, or may- 
be it was my Guardian Angel, led my first 
attempt to the office of Munsey’s All-Story 
and the attention of Amita Fairgrieve, its 
editor. 


Here let me say, that the beginning writer 
who is fortunate enough to win the friend- 
ship and interest of an editor as fine and 
conscientious as Miss Fairgrieve, is auto- 
matically spared much of the bewilderment 
and discouragement so apt to dog the heels 
of uninitiated novice. 


She didn’t buy my first story. But she did 
read it; and wrote me a grand, encouraging, 
inspirational letter which I pasted in my 
scrap book, and turn to read again whenever 
I feel blue or down. That’s why I have faith 
in editorial offices. That’s why I like editors ; 
not because they’re buying my stuff now, 
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but because I had the assurance from the 
start that they would buy from me as soon 
as I had something good enough to buy. 

It’s that sort of thing that makes one for- 
get to be discouraged, in the effort to prove 
to an editor that her initial faith in one had 
not been misplaced. And believe you me, I 
worked like all get-out! 

I was twenty-three, and it was in April of 
the same year (1935) that All-Story bought 
from me for the first time. It was the third 
story I had sent them; and my gratitude 
toward Miss Fairgrieve has been more than 
the gratitude I’d feel toward a staunch and 
true friend, than the awed and distant re- 
lationship I’d expected to have with an 
editor. 

However, aside from all this, I had but one 
other reaction on the occasion of that first 
sale : 

“Now I’m made. Everything I write from 
now on is as good as sold!” 

Oh yeah? Again, don’t fool yourself. You 
have to work and sweat for each sale even 
as you did for the first one. And, since this 
is a confession anyway, I may as well con- 
fess that my first published story was written 
and rewritten exactly five times before it 
ever saw the inside of an editorial office. 

So it has been with many of the stories I 
have since sold. I was busy working on a ten 
thousand word novelette some months back, 
when Sweetheart Stories suggested that I try 
them with a short filler; that they were in 
need of 2,500 word stories at the moment. 

I took one look at my novelette; then 
another look at Miss MacVichie’s letter and 
asked myself, “Well, why not?” So I took 
the story, wrote a 2,500 word version, and 
then possibly because I couldn’t quite for- 
get the novelette it had started out to be, ex- 
panded it into a 7,000 word yarn. Sent both 
scripts to Sweetheart. They took the 7,000 
word yarn! 

Then, about that time there was a sensa- 
tional murder case in New Orleans. It 
sounded like a natural for True Story to me, 
and allowed for a swell set-up. I got an 
interview with the murderess and listened to 
her side of the story. I knew relatives of 
the murdered boy; got their slant. Then 
sent the editor of True Story a synopsis of 
the way I would handle the yarn. 


Dicrestr 


He wrote: While we can give you no 
definite promise of acceptance in advance, 
we are interested in the material which 
you briefly outlined in your letter, and feel 
that the story complete, written in the first 
person, would be just the sort of thing 
we're looking for.” 

I worked like fury for two days. On the 
third I mailed them an 8,200 word story. 
Six weeks later I had their check for 
$165.00; and four months after that the 
Tremainder of a $250.00 prize, as the yarn 
had placed fifth in the contest. 

Meanwhile I was trying like the devil to 
crash Love Story. Daisy Bacon was friendly 
and helpful all along, but it was December 
before I succeeded. 

And it’s been the grandest year of my 
life. Up to now I haven’t worked with an 
agent, although I do think I might have 
the first ten months I’ve been selling, had I 
done better than my twenty-one sales during 
had one. It is my opinion that an agent can 
help the beginner over the rough spots, and 
guide the ship of state more serenely for the 
seasoned writer. But, for these first few 
months, at any rate, I’ve gotten a great kick 
out of handling the business end of things 
for myself. 

Since first establishing contact with All- 
Story Ive been selling to them steadily 
with my third story featured on the cover. 
And one story I sold to the Louisiana 
Authors’ Journal was picked by that maga- 
zine as their best short short of 1935. 

No, I’ve never been to New York. 
Wouldn’t know how to act in an editorial 
office, (tho I’d like darn well to find out) 
and have never been to College as I mar- 
ried the year I finished high school. 

So what’s stopping you? And you? And 
you over there? 

Nothing provided you keep faith in your- 
self, stick to your guns with a rugged tenac- 
ity and choose your field cannily. And above 
all, don’t kid yourself into being cheated 
out of the grandest profession there is, by 
claiming that the beginner doesn’t stand a 
chance against the professional. 

Lord, plain common sense ought to show 
us the inanity of that argument. Wasn’t the 
professional a beginner once? Didn’t Fannie 
Hurst and Vina Delmar and Rupert Hughes 
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have to enter an editor’s office first through 
the lowly portals of a non-entity? 

The professionals of tomorrow, the S. S. 
Van Dines of tomorrow are the embryo 
writers of today who find enchantment in the 
fascinating intricacies of mystery and mur- 
der and the solution of crime. 

The Kathleen Norrisses of tomorrow are 
the youngsters of today who find their meat 
in the fairy tale hues of escape into the 
glamour and romance of light love. 

Then why not you? 

They’re real people, these editors. Great 
people. And what’s more, they’re waiting to 
find us. Let’s show them that tomorrow’s 
professionals, tomorrow’s great novelists, and 
short story writers, and dramatists can take 
rejections with a smile today, and come back 
gracefully with a better yarn the next time. 

After we bob up under a score or so of 
rejections, provided we bob up smiling, 
they'll come to know we ‘can take it’. And 
before long, they’ll sit up and take notice. 
You watch and see if they wont. 

And in parting let me repeat—it’s a grand 
racket, and they’re all grand people, and 
take it from one only recently discovered. 





National Literary 
Contests 


By Gitson VANDERVEER WILLETS 
The publishing house of Bokforlaget Natur Och 


Kultur, Sveavagen 52, Stockholm, Sweden, in col- 
laboration with Johan Grundt Tanum, of Oslo, 
Norway, and Soderstrom @ Co., of Helsingfors, 
Finland, offers 2000, 1000 and 500 Swedish 
crowns as cash prizes in addition to royalties, 
for the best three essays on: “Can an objec- 
tive moral standard be set up in the present 
age? If so, on what can it be based?” Winning 
entries are to be published in book form. Entries 
may be submitted in Swedish, Danish, German, 
French or English. This international competition 
is scheduled to close January 1, 1937. 
* * * 

The Woman’s Digest, 101 Hudson Street, New 
York City (a Gernsback publication), is a com- 
paratively new periodical in the same shape and 
size and somewhat similar to The Reader’s Digest. 
Each issue features three or more prize competi- 
tions. Every month a prize of $25 is paid for 
the best answer to “What Ten subjects Are of 
Foremost Intzrest to Women Today?” There is 
also a monthly “Surprise” recipe contest offer- 
ing $10, as well as a letter writing competition 
offering $10 for the best letter on changing subjects. 


Juty, 
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Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City, conducts a prize letter page offering 
$15, $10 and $5 monthly in addition to a number 
of $1 awards for brief letters criticising the screen, 
players, producers and other things in connection 
with the industry or the magazine itself. 


* * * 


Screen Guide, 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
Ill., offers $2,500 in 250 cash prizes ranging from 
$5 to $500 each in a “Show Boat Title Hunt,” 
which will run through the July, August and 
September issues. 

Participants are asked to caption still pictures 
from the production “Show Boat” with words 
clipped from articles, advertisements or other read- 
ing matter which appears in the same issue with 
contest pictures. This contest closes September 1. 

One rule emphatically states: “Elaborate en- 
tries will not receive greater consideration. The 
meaning of titles you select is all that will count... .” 

This same magazine also offers $25, $10 and 
$5 in addition to a number of $1 awards every 
month for letters criticising the screen, the maga- 
zine, Hollywood or anything concerning the pic- 
ture industry. 

* # * 


The Peralta Community Players’ Association, 
3059 Richmond Blvd., Oakland, Calif., organized 
under the sponsorship of The California Com- 
posers’ and Writers’ Society, has announced a 
competition offering $10, $7.50 and $5 for one- 
act plays suitable for presentation on the stage or 
via radio. 

In addition to a raft of complicated rules which 
must be observed by contestants, such as size of 
paper on which manuscripts are to be written, pro- 
cedure for submitting anonymous entries, etc., one. 
rule requires each contestant to enclose $1 with 
the first manuscript submitted, this money being 
one year’s dues to the association. The resulting 
membership will entitle contestant to take part in 
stage or radio plays as well as other activities 
of the association. In spite of the cash considera- 
tion required and the small prizes, National Con- 
test Headquarters has reason to believe that the 
contest is sincere and worthy of attention from 
those who would care to participate for such small 
awards. 

For further details, communicate with Victor 
Ricketts in care of the Association. The contest 
closes August 31. 

“ * * 


The Paasche Airbrush Co. offers $1,500 in 25 
cash prizes to creative artists, illustrators, commer- 
cial and portrait artists, retouchers, sign, poster 
and display artists. 

The contest is personally sponsored by J. A. 
Paasche, president of the company, “In order bet- 
ter to place the arts of the air process before the 
buying public; the publisher, the advertiser, and 
the art buyer.” Winning entrants will become 
part of a permanent display in The Airpainting 
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Institute and Permanent Gallery. Special entry 
blanks may be obtained from any dealer who sells 
Paasche Airbrush products. 

The first prize for Creative Art, Design or 
Poster is $400. The first prize for Commercial 
Photo Retouching, or Portrait Photography is $200. 
The first prize for Signs, Lettering or Display is 
$200. In addition there are three $100 prizes, 
four $50 prizes, five $25 prizes, and ten awards 
of $10 each. 

This offer closes July 31. 

* * * 

Liberty Weekly is conducting another contest 
which will give writers who own cameras and 
enjoy using them an opportunity to make a few 
extra dollars. Liberty offers $2,000 in 223 cash 
prizes ranging from $5 to $500 each for pictures 
of “Beautiful Children.” See any recent issue of 
the magazine for details. The contest will close 
August 5. 

* * cm 

The Berkeley Playmakers announce their Thir- 
teenth Annual One-Act Play Competition. The 
usual prize of $25 for the best original one-act 
play submitted, and $10 for the second will be 
made. 

Authors wishing to compete should communi- 
cate with the Secretary, Mrs. Bertha M. Lester, 
1533 Posen Ave., Berkeley, California. 

This contest will close September 1, 1936. 

* * * 

The Chattanooga Writers’ Club offers the El- 
berta Clark Walker Memorial Prizes for nature 
poems. There is one award of $10 and three of 
$5 each. Poems must be original and heretofore 
unpublished. There are no restrictions on style, 
but length must not exceed 72 lines. Entries must 
be submitted anonymously and be accompanied by 
a sealed envelope containing the author’s name, 
address and name of the poem. Only one entry 
may be sent in by each participant. This offer 
closes November 1. Address entries to Mrs. J. H. 
Guenther, 121 Ridgeside Road, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

* * * 


The National Life Conservation Society offers 
$50, $20 and $10 in a poetry competition in com- 
memoration of the 50th anniversary of the Statue 
of Liberty. 

Entries must relate to the Statue of Liberty 
and its significance and should not exceed 24 lines 
in length. Each poem must be signed with a 
fictitious name and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the author’s name and address. 

This competition is also announced in France, 
but entries must be presented in English and sent 
to Mrs. Cyrus Marshall, president, National Life 
Conservation Society, 2239 Tiebout Ave., New 
York City. Closes September 18, 1936. 

es * * 


The Delineator, 161 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, has inaugurated a new department, “Good 
Tricks To Try,” offering $1 for every accepted 
“discovery” of a pet time or labor saver, short- 
cut or easier method for doing things about the 
house or kitchen. 
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The Writing World 


By Davip B. HAMPTON 


WALTER SCHMIDT, of This Week, leaves this 
month to take up his duties in the motion picture 
business) EDITH WHARTON is one of the few 
writers who can write both short stories and novels 
with equal skill. A new EDGAR WALLACE novel 
on the summer Dodge list. “Johnny Q. Public 
Speaks,’ by Boake Carter, the radio news com- 
mentator, has gone into a third printing. AYN 
RAND came to America eight years ago from 
Russia. She mastered our language and wrote the 
recent successful play, “The Night of January 
16th.” Not satisfied with merely playwrighting, 
she has done a book, “We The Living.” 

WILLIAM SEABROOK was employed by MGM 
to write dialogue. He reported to the studio, said 
it was difficult for him to work inside a studio 
and was it okay for him to work at home. The 
supervisor said “yes,” thinking Willie meant his 
home in Hollywood. But the author meant Oxford, 
Mississippi. Eventually it was all straightened out. 

GROVER JONES off to Alaska to write the 
scenario of BARRETT WILLOUGHBY’S Cosmo- 
politan serial “Spawn of the North.” ELSIE 
BLAKE WILKINS, formerly with Screen Guild, 
now story manager for the Zeppo Marx Agency. 

HELEN E. VOLCK off to Europe on quite an 
amazing jaunt via air ... Hollywood to N. Y. 
by Plane, across the Atlantic to Berlin on the 
Von Hindenburg, then to Paris and London by 
Plane. Six weeks in all . .. and most of the time 
in the cities and not traveling. OWEN DAVIS, 
JR., is not quite following his father’s footsteps, 
having turned to acting in pictures. JACK 
LAIT’S son in Hollywood writing. HOWARD 
LINDSEY rewriting a play which ERNST COS- 
SART will produce in the Fall. R. G. KIRK 
worried over his lovely wife’s healthh FRANK 
WATERS off to Colorado Springs to write the 
second of his Western trilogy books. 

The sport writer JACK KOFOED given an 
assignment to do a sport book by Dodge Publishing 
Co. Pubilsher ROBERT McBRIDE not only pub- 
lishes books but writes them. His latest book, 
“Towns And People Of Modern Germany,” is in 
its fourth printing. MARGARET AYER BARNES 
planning a European summer vacation. LLOYD 
C. DOUGLAS, author of “Green Light,” received 
a letter which said ... “my hobby is collecting 
the neckties of famous men” . . . and asking for 
one of his. 

MADELINE BRANDEIS to spend summer in 
San Francisco. FRAZIER (Spike) HUNT con- 
tracted with Simon & Schuster to write his auto- 
biography entitled “One American.” ROBERT 
DE GRAFF resigned from Garden City Publishing 
Company. 

W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM plans to sell the 
originals of his manuscripts and set up a fellow- 
ship fund for promising young writers. GEORGE 
FITZPATRICK is editor of the magazine New 
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Mexico. EUGENE CUNNINGHAM writes the 
book reviews. 

HONORE MORROW has written twenty-five 
novels, besides many pieces of shorter fiction. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART is now working 
on her fifty-first novel. It takes ROSAMOND 
LEHMANN, the English novelist, anywhere from 
two to four years to write a novel . . . but when 
she does complete it . . . it never fails. Her 
latest, “The Weather in the Streets,” definitely 
proves the value of writing slowly and painstak- 


ingly. BLANCHE KNOPF off to Europe on busi- 
ness. 
WHO OWNS AMERICA????? If in doubt 


read the book by that title recently published by 
Houghton Mifflin. MAX EASTMAN is translat- 
ing the introduction written by TROTSKY to the 
new edition of his “History of the Russian Revo- 
lution.” MARY DAY WINN of This Week 
made the first return trip on the Von Hindenburg. 
The trials and tribulations of the motorist these 
days has been published by Duttons in a humor- 
ist book entitled “You Have Been Warned,” by 
Fougasse and McCulloch. R. T. M. SCOTT work- 
ing on his sixth secret service novel. DANE 
COOLIDGE back from Death Valley, California, 
where he wrote his newest western, “Snake Bit 
jones.” PHYLISS BOTTOME has completed her 
new novel for Frederick A. Stokes Co. On August 
4th, the anniversary of Great Britain’s entry into 
the World War, CLAUDE KENDALL will pub- 


Jury, 
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lish MEL ERSKINE’S 
Laughter.” 

CHARLES MERRIAM, author of “Machete” 
and “Last of the Five Masters,” turned to writing 
at the age of 44, and since has written many suc- 
cessful stories. 

“Days of Wrath,’ by ANDRE MALRAUX 
(Random House) ... a new short novel showing 
clearly the brotherhood of man as interpreted by 
a communist prisoner in a Nazi concentration 
camp. AGNES CHRISTINE JOHNSTON is now 
working on a new novel and a few short stories 
for the magazine market. MAXIM GORKY died 
in Russia with lobar pneumonia. AIMEE SEM- 
PLE McPHERSON just signed a contract with 
ROBERT HALE, British publisher, for her latest 
book, “J View the World.” IRA RICH KENT, 
of Houghton Mifflin, back from his jaunt around 
the country. SAM WARSHAWSKY finally suc- 
ceeded in getting his play, “A Woman of Destiny,” 
on Broadway, after four years’ struggle; Para- 
mount came along and bought it for twenty-five 
thousand. FAITH ELLEN SMITH off to Wis- 
consin for the summer. MARCUS McGUIRE 
married to Ercell Harrington this month. FRANK 
CONKLIN back writing Mexican short stories. 
GEORGE LANDY agenting with JOHN McCOR- 
MICK. CLEMENTS RIPLEY leaving Charles- 
ton for twenty weeks on a writing contract with 
Warner Brothers. CARL GLICK temporarily side- 
tracking the theatre to write short stories with a 


novel, “Thank God for 





employed by a three-ring circus. 


I handle my own work personally. 


That is why I employ no assistants. 
sort is its own trumpet. 


For: I take the time to be specific. 


I find your markets. 





Send me one of your stories. 


you could possibly obtain elsewhere. 
and Selling Your Stories .. . FREE. 


2067 BROADWAY 





No : runt ets See =e 
your much greater thor- 


Trumpets, brass bands and ballyhoo are crowd-gathering devices 
I have never used circus methods 
and never shall, for a simple common sense reason: 

I read, criticize and—if it is 
salable—market every manuscript that comes into my office. 
that when a writer pays me for help, he is entitled to MY help. 
Conscientious service of this 


I mark your manuscript 
paragraph by paragraph, thus showing you in complete detail where 
you achieve the professional touch and where your work is amateur- 
ish. I analyze your plots, your treatment, your construction. Finally, 


You will receive from me the most | 
careful, analytical and helpful paragraph-by-paragraph criticism that 
Write for my booklet: Telling 


WARD THOMAS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* . . I do think, how- 
ever, that in point of your | 
very real ability in work- 


writer and 


oughness and willingness |! 
to go into his story with 
him, that your advertise- 
ments are worded much 
too modestly and tamely. 
Of course, you know your 
own business best; but 
after working three 
months with you, it seems 
to me you really don’t 
blow your trumpet hard 
enough. . .” 


JOSEPH BOYLE. 


I feel 


SPECIAL 
| INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER: 


One Dollar per Thousand 
Words (Minimum Fee 
$2.00). With your first 
| story send along an extra 
| one — approximately the 
| same length—and I’ll give 
| 





the second story the same 
careful criticism as the 
first . . . FREE 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








SONGWRITERS 


Write today for your FREE COPY 
of 24-page instructive booklet, which 
contains a wealth of information 
that will really help you. 












Send your song poems for free ex- 
amination and criticism. Prompt re- 
port and safe handling guaranteed. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, inc. 
Crim Bldg., Dept. A, Salem, Indiana 











SONG - POETS, ATTENTION!!! 


Write Luther A. Clark, who_arranged ee piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies an Nhen You Play 


the Organ, sending 3 poems for free examination. You will 


find our guaranteed piano parts unequalled by other com 
posers or bureaus in this line of work. Write for plan. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. ‘““WD” Thomaston, Maine 
Set to Music 


POE MS Published 


FREE EXAMINATION — SEND POEMS TO 


MeNEIL 


Bachelor of Music 
1582-M West 27th St. 



















Los Angeles, Calif. 
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F vce T. _— 


SUCCESSFUL songwriters receive large a panel al 
returns. Send now for free booklet, ‘‘How To 
Write Songs’’ by famous Broadway composer. 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE, Dept. 407 
1234 Broadway, New York City 


SONG e 
e POEM 

more new (and professional) writers 
In 1935 earned royalties from _ published 
songs, thru the service of our organization, than 
were earned by clients of any other song service 
firm or bureau in the profession. 

due to the increased demand for 
In 193 original song material from radio 
station licensees, independent publishers, recording 
companies, etc., we can offer even greater oppor- 
tunities for those whose work we accept. 

Our highly trained organization, outstanding in 
the composing and publishing field, is at your dis- 
soem rofessional offices at Hollywood and San 

rancisco; Representation at Chicago and New York. 

COMPLETE _ LITERATURE ON_ SONG- 
WRITING AND DATA ON THE _ 1936 SONG 
{ARKET, together with valuable Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, sample published hits, etc., sent free upon 
request. SUBMIT WORDS OR MUSIC for our 
constructive, critical analysis—no idle flattery—no 
cost or obligation. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. WI, 


Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 
*“We Lead—Others Follow’’ 






















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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hinese background; first one sold to This Week. 

“Tibetan Journey,” by MADAME ALEXAN- 
DRA DAVID-NEEL, has been postponed for 
publication until Fall, due to the author’s long 
stay in China. LIONAL WIGG:, M, the twenty- 
year-old poet from the Middle West, in New York 
on his first trip. The book “Light Opera and 
Musical Comedy” has been getting some remark- 
able reviews on the score that it is a pioneer in 
this interesting field. It details operas and musical 
comedies, where they first appeared, brief outline 
of story and names of those who played in leading 
roles, titles of songs, etc. It is a comprehensive 
light musical plays from John Gay 

Pergolesi, Mozart, through Offen- 
bach, Strauss, Heshert, Gilbert and Sullivan, to 
Kern, Berlin, Romberg, Gershwin, etc. 

THOMAS EDGELOW, with Street G Smith, 
is very eagerly looking for short amusing and 
rather cynical fillers of 200 words and less. 








ECENTLY the Royal Typewriter Co. 
offered a number of prizes to WRITER’s 
Dicest readers for the best short script titled 
“My First Rejection Slip”. We are reprint- 
ing the winner, and the names of the 13 
prize winners. 
MY FIRST REJECTION SLIP 

Many years ago I wrote a novel called “The 
Romance of Lady Gwendolyn,’ and I sent it, 
with my thirteen-year-old assurance of quality, to 
Edward Bok, who then was the editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal. It must have been a ter- 
rific affair! 

I remember stitching reams and reams of fools- 
cap down the fold on the sewing machine, thus 
making a regular book instead of a manuscript. 
ustrated the cover with a water color picture 
Lady Gwendolyn herself. I covered page after 
age with my best Spencerian hand rambling at 

ge about Lady Gwendolyn and interchangeable 
Claude and Claudine. (I had no doubt 

read Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night.”) 

I visualized it already printed in the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, so, of course, I sent no stamps. 
In fact, I didn’t even know one ought to send 












One day it came back to me. With it came 
a beautiful letter that a busy editor took time to 
write to a little girl He wrote: “My dear little 
girl, I assurne from your story that you are a little 
girl. Thank you for letting us read your story, 
but it is not the type we are using in our maga- 
zine at present. Live a while; learn a lot; grow 
ip to be a great and good woman—and then 
write about things you know.” (Perhaps he 
doubted my knowledge of the royal circles in which 
Lady Gwendolyn moved.) 

My career was blighted ; my hopes were blasted. 
I cremated my brain child with many tears and 
much disappointment, although I will say that 
Lady Gwendolyn made a splendid torch. 
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Jury, 


Since receiving that letter from Mr. Bok, I have 
lived one-third of a century, married, raised chil- 
dren, closed the eyes of a dear one in death, and 
ushered tiny, screaming lives into the world. Now 
perhaps I am ready to write. And I am going to 

D. ©. H. 

fhe winners follow: Dorothy O. Hastings, 
1314 Third Avenue, Longmont, Colorado; Mrs. 
O. M. Green, Spokane, Washington; Miss Ethel 
M. Hoffman, Buffalo, New York ; Miss Elsie Knise- 
ly, Everett, Washington ; Mrs. C. Robt. Swanson, 
Box 221, Kasota, Minnesota; Mrs. R. Douglas 
Campbell, Buffalo, New York ; Mr. Edgar C. Barker, 
Jr., Zanesvile, Ohio; Mrs. Olga Poosch Fritz, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mr. Theodore Hutchinson, Port 
Arthur, Texas; Miss Lolo M. Stultz, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Mrs. Joe P. Lane, Dillon, S. C.; Mr. Fred 
Brantley, Lake Charles, La.; Mr. Andrew C. 
Rabnerr, Doylestown, Pa. 





The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the August issue on or before July 14. Rates 7 cents 
the word. 
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We ask that anyone who has a complaint on an ad- 
vertiser in our “personal” department to please get in 
touch with WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 











ARTISTS—Sell your drawings. Monthly publication, 
sales information. Samples, 20c. Art Bureau, 
Parkville, Missouri. 


“1937 POETS’ ANTHOLOGY.”—Kindly enclose stam 
for complete information concerning brochure with 
art cover, enamel stock paper—really a tribute to 
posterity. Exact replica sent for stamp. Manu- 
scripts accepted. “Poets’ Anthology—1937,’’ Box 
No. 290, New Haven, Conn. 





WRITERS—-Don’t throw away your funny ideas! 
Read Ad page 5, Moon Muenchow. 
TWO ORIGINAL PLOTS OUTLINED—25c. Juanita 


Cottom, 42742 W.51 Street, Los Angeles, California. 


WANT TO MAKE MORE MONEY?—Construct and 
sell crossword puzzles. Easy when you know how. 
New instruction booklet tells you how to make and 
market puzzles. Descriptive circular and complete 
we for stamp. Carroll, Box 35, Riverside, 
llinois. 


SHORT SHORTS—Complete original imaginative plots 
outlined to your requirements; surprise endings 
guaranteed; three dollars each. Donald Ball, 157 
Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED TO ORDER—100 pages as low 
as 25c¢c each—booklets and pamphlets at bargain 
prices. Estimates free. Howard A. Burk & Co., 
6325 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


EASY MONEY CLIPPING newspapers. Full details, 
25c coin. Capital Mail Service, Box 1180, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


POETRY CONTEST: CASH PRIZES—First three 
winners assigned to writers’ faculty of “Letters 


35c. Free particulars 


and Life” magazine. Copy 

















Have you ever heard a song in a talking pic- 
ture or listened to a catchy tune over the air 
that made you feel you would like to write a 
song? 

Then you may have within you that potential 
hit number which may be used in talking pic- 
tures or which music publishers may buy. Some 
of the greatest song hits in recent years, num- 
bers that have earned fortunes for their authors, 
come from people who once had to make a 
start in Song Writing. They had an idea 
which the public took to its heart and paid well 
for the privilege. How do you know you 
can’t do the same? 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING TO FIND OUT! 


We would like to send you, with our com- 
pliments, a copy of our 32-page booklet that 





COUPON 
| Please send me, without obligation, your 32-page 
booklet. 
I diciwiecoa ya wacekopeaes ens 
SE Songer has peceenesedenasarrneewens 


601 











HAVE YOU A SONG | 
IN YOUR HEART? 


| 
tells you of the opportunities in Song Writing | 
for Talking Pictures and Music Publication. | 
It tells you what type of songs are in demand | 

. explains how to catch the proper mood to | 


write the lyric gives details of rhythm, 


If you have written a song... if you would 
like to write a song ... if you intend to write 
a song... send for this helpful and instructive 
book immediately. Your name on the coupon 
below will bring it, postpaid, without cost or 
obligation. 5 

Don’t submit your song to anyone until you 
have read this book. Send today! 


Universal Song 


Service | 
601 Meyer Bldg. 
Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 


meter .. . also tells how this organization as- 
sists the author to get his song publicised | 
through proper construction by hit writers, | 
through radio broadcast and submission to | 
Talking Picture Producers and Music Pub- | 
lishers. 
| 




















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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for stamp. Address inquiries and mss. to Poetry 
Contest Editor, Box 354-1-UX, New Haven, 
perative. Have letters from one leading New York 


YOUNG MAN WRITER—Wants help financially, im- 
perative. Have letters from one leading New York 
literary agent. Has accepted one story. Who’s 
interested? Box D-9. 


ANN WILLIAMS, Age gee ig birth date. An- 
swers 5 questions 25 100 Narragansett Boule- 
vard, Cranston, Rhode island, Write now! 





WRITERS!—Gag writing pays rich dividends. Let 
“The Gag Manual” show you tricks. Send $1.00. 
Gesteland Cartoon Studio, Fall Creek, Wis. 

SWAP—Plotto for other books or 
Box D-7. 


REVERIE, RETROSPECT, Gnawing away while I 
write ghostly economics. Somebody buy a _ few 
recollections of 6 years in Venezuela, Dominican 
Republic, “Spanish Main,” Europe. 1,000 photo- 
graphs, some good. Questions; Characterizations: 
from two reales to a peso, conforme mi conciencia. 
Thanks for the money; no time to correspond. 
Crehore, 415 31st Street, N. E., Miami, Florida. 


PERENNIAL BEGINNING WRITER will share his 





what have you. 


woes with another. Box D-8. 
PRESS CARDS—Like reporters use. 25c each. Emery 
Writers Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


PLOTTO for sale. Perfect condition. $12. Maurice 
Paschall, Azle, Texas. 


MYSTERIES SOLVED BY PLOT FILE— Comp let e 
plotting system fo rdollar. Free air-mystery plot 
included. ard brings infomation. Address Plot- 
File, Corona, N. Y. 


I AM DESCENDANT of Great Apache 
nimo. Stories, information of tribe. 25c coin. 
Amos, Woodruff, Arizona. 


Chief Gero- 
Ropy 


THAR’S GOLD IN WISECRACKS—The Gag Manual 
with valuable “Idea Incubator’ can help you find 


paydirt. A new slant on producing and marketing 
humor. Only $1.00. Gesteland Gag Shop, Fall 
Creek, Wis. “It’s Laughs V We Sell.’ 


100 CORRESPONDENCE CARDS with 100 envelope 
$1.00, both printed with your name and address. 
200 Personal Post Cards $1.00 printed with your 
name and address. Samples free. Besner-P, 30 


Church, N. Y. City, N. Y 


BEGINNER WRITERS NEEDING SMALL INCOME— 
rite, enclosing two stamps. Emery Writers Service, 
23 Adam St., Pittsfied, Mass. 


“BECOME A FREE-LANCE REPORTER — Operate 
from home; anybody, anywhere; postal brings de- 
tails. Hinkle News Service, Joplin, Mo. 


NEWS—Dime, 


writer’s letter. 


THOUSANDS OF PLOTS from each story formula. 
25c each. dventure, Western, Detective or Hor- 
ror. Miller’s Service, Box 423, Boise, Idaho. 


stamp brings first helpful monthly 
321 Davenport, Iowa City, Iowa. 


mountain farm home; 
Winifred Benjamin, 


SECLUSION—Quiet, Artists’ 
board or light housekeeping. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


WRITERS—If you are interested in 
Ad page 5, Moon Muenchow. 


dollars, read 


VIVID, ORIGINAL, UNIQUE collection quotations, 
phrases, word arrangements compiled during six 
years to “pad” my own writings. Send dollar 
Naman Penst, Box 825, Vallejo, Calif. 


WOMAN WRITER—Is wanted to collaborate. Short 
stories. Advise full details. Experience, back- 


ground, etc. Ben Johnson, 420 East 11th, Hutch- 


inson, Kansas. 


ASPIRING COLUMNISTS—Invited to furnish short 
daily newspaper features, in co-operative syndi- 
cate; inexpensive; exploitative. Send specimen with 

stamped envelope. Jack O’Hara, 3603 Page Avenue, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Conn. 








DIGEST 


SOPHISTICATED LADY—Footloose? Seeking fresh 
romantic experience? Young Canadian writer will 
companion-guide lone, lovely American motorist 
through beautiful Eastern Quebec lake region. Re- 
plies confidential. Terms moderate. Box D-6. 


THOUSAND OFFERED — Contests, literary awards 
now running. Details 30c. Craig Porter, Colorado, 
Texas. 


WANTED—Twenty 1500 word stories. War, adven- 
ture, humor, for original, illustrated short-story 
book. Will use good material. Enclose one dollar, 
reading fee, (not stamps) plus postage and stamped 
envelope. Short Stories, Box 264, Louisa, Va. 


FIFTY-FIFTY split for saleable cartoon gags. 
turn postage please. Freeburn, Cartoonist, 
ville, Ohio. 


SHORT SHORT STORY PLOTS. Synopsis included. 
Ten $1 cash. Irvin Pippin, 1220 Locust, Mt. Ver- 
non, Ind. 


CAN’T BULLDOG A STEER but will answer any 
question on Pendleton Round-Up for 25 cents silver. 
Earl Floathe, news editor, Pendleton, Oregon. 


WRITING, CLEAR Lage septa Ae health. In- 
cipient anemia is often the cause of lack of vitality 
and pep. Send $2.00 to Hemo-Lax Laboratory, 
Box 503, Glendale, California, for blood-building 
food tablets containing raw liver, the outstanding 
anemia remedy. M. J. Aliacys, Hemo-Lax Labor- 
atory, Box 503, Glendale, Calif. 


Hicks. 


WANTED — Professional composer. 
Publishers. Opportunity knocks. 


Strictly 50-50. 
Box D-5. 


LONELY ?—Here’s something never done before. For 
complete details send stamp and dime _ service 
charge. Service Bureau, 322 Deverill, Ludlow, Ky. 


CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE ON PERSONAL PROB- 
LEMS. University graduate, Psychologist, Teacher 
and Author. Give details. Enclose $1.00. Box D-4 

EARN EXTRA MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA— 
Information Free. H. Hippenstiel, Russell Ave., 
Bethlehem, Penna. 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE ARTICLES — Almost any 
intelligent person can write and sell them. ‘“Ad- 
ventures in Free-lance Newspaper Feature Writing” 
is an inspiring and decidedly heipful booklet in 
which a stenographer tells how he stumbled upon 
the field of newspaper feature writing, and how he 
has made his typewriter and camera pay him. 50c 
postpaid. Free circular. Alfred Holden, Publisher, 
Forest Hill, Tenn. 


POETS desiring work in anthology send 2 poems, 50c, 
or 5, $1.00 to Ralph Schulze, Hopwood, Pa. 





STOP! STOP! STOP!—Writers, cartoonists, gag men! 
Time means money Don’t waste it groping for 
character fitting names. My valued list of thou- 
sands of names for practically all types of story 
characters conveniently indexed. Price $1.00. 
Muenchow Studios, Fall Creek, Wis. 


TROUBLES? SOLUTIONS! W: es personal? Write 
fully. Psychowriter. Box D-1 


RELIABLE, AUTHENIC WRITER OF IMPORTANT 
Bible subjects. Ruth A. Johnson, Frankfort, Kans. 


WANTED —Girl writer, living anywhere, to assist 
Author’s Agent. Must possess literary ability (as 
demonstrated by previous sales). Small wages. 
Write about yourself to Box D-3. 


QUINCES HAVE ALMOST VANISHED—Information 
how possibly obtain few in fall sent for 25c. Box 
82, Jefferson, Maine. 


GAG WRITER, now writing the ideas for three syndi- 
cated cartoonists, seeks outlets from cartoonists, 
radio, screen, advertising agencies for surplus 
“WOW” ideas. Arthur Paul, 1920 Walton Ave., 
New York City. 


WRITERS—If you can originate stories try cartoon 
gags. Read ad page 5, Moon Muenchow. 


ATTENTION — Writers of good yarns and_ clever 
poetry, humor twist, original material wanted; pays 
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Jury, 


on acceptance, prompt reply. Address: More 
Laughs and Chuckles Magazine, Box 106, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

YOUR PROBLEMS—Love, marriage relations, work. 
Can be greatly simplified by discussion with an 
expericnced, sympathetc woman of the world. Com- 
plete responses te any number of questons. $1.00 
consultation fee. Lady Barrington, Box D-2. 





600 FOREIGN EXPRESSIONS WITH Translations, 
-y .00. Katie Lou Brantly, Route 3, Wilmington, 
. 


NEW YORK CITY—INFORMATION; two queries, 
50c; five, $1.00. Researching. McDonald Kennedy, 
215 West 90th, N. Y. City. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 
Box O-3. 


NEWSPAPERS BUYING spot news and features. 
List 25c. Box 788, Harrisburg, Pa. 


WANTED—OLD MAGAZINES. Up to $1.00 each 
paid for back issues of popular magazines. Issues 
as late at 1935 wanted. Send 10c for price bulletin. 
Reliable Service, Box 1930, Milwaukee, Wis. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parailel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c conveniently bound. Par- 
ticulars, 3c stamp. Alworth, 757 Merkle Ave., 
Marion, Ohio. 


NEED HELP? RADIO SCRIPTS — RESEARCH — 
Information. Arda L. Kelsey, 1576 S. Oxford, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


MUSIC manuscripts copied. Words typed in songs. 
Reasonable rates. Belle Schrag, 1711 Lagrange St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


ARTIC YOUTH, 25, would correspond with ambitious 
nature-loving adventuress. Box 548, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


ARE VIRGINIA JCURNALISTS INTERESTED IN 
or ganizing literary and hack writers club Promoting 
fellowship and sales? Want confidential opinion from 
Old Dominion writers. Writer, Box 149, Hampton, 
Virginia. 








WESTERN WRITERS—Readers: 900 examples Cow- 
boy Jargon defined; $1.00. Dan Cherrier, 420 E 
17th Street, Long Beach, Calif. 


FIND THAT INTANGIBLE SOMETHING—That new 
igh our Friendship Club. Box 670, 


ze st in life throu 
attle, Washington. Enclose stamp. 





RAPID WORD COUNTING—Dime, stamp. “Uni- 
form Bottom Margins” included Free. Alworth, 757 
Merkle Ave., Marion, Ohio. 

DEVELOPING PERSONALITY” and 


’ 


“HINTS ON 
“Why Some Women are Sexually Unattractive,’ 
both books autographed, 25c. Dr. Klapman, Jack- 
sonville, Hlinois. 

ATTENTION—wWriters, speakers, musicians: quota- 
tions, poems, music books, sheets instrumental 
vocal supplied; used Newspaper Institute course. 
Write for lists. F. Wolcott 321 Beverly Rd., Mt. 
Lebanon, Pittsburgh. 


WRITERS—Reliable information of “Little Brown 
Church,” 25c, with picture of building, 50c. J. 
Childs, Floyd, Iowa. 


ae? South Africa correspondence club. Particulars 
R. F. Wyatt, Lima, Ohio. 


I WANT BOOKS on contesting, writing aids, hobbies, 
etc., to sell on commission. nat have you? W. 
D. Elp, 110 Walnut Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 


FOUR FRESH MODERN PLOT SCHEMES — 25c. 
Chas. Parsons, Storms Lake, Iowa. 


NATIVE BORN KANSAN will sell feature stories 
Governor Landon. Ruth A. Johnson, Frankfort, 
Kansas. 
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F REE re a SONGWRI I ERS—Songwriters’ Inside Tip. 
t ip. Directory of 200 music publishers, 
R ee ssionais, 42-D, Sausalito, Calif. 








WANTED--To organize poetry club publishing work 
1 ) expense uthors. Dime brings particulars. 
Silver Herald, 1517 lith Avenue, Hickory, N. C. 


MONEY WITH POETRY—I show many prac- 
ical ways. Anton D. Rematka, 25 W. 3rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25c 
for markets and details. Writers’ Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 


AMATEUR WRITERS-—In the Chicago area, co-oper- 
ative creative writing classes; bi-weekly evening 
meetings; down-town clubroom; no tuition fees. 
For details write Culb International, 6256 Stony 
Island Avenue, Chicago. 


NEW LOG CABINS—Ready for July occupancy, in 
limited and exclusive colony for writers and ar- 
tists; primitive environments, hills and lakes. Suite 
705, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 


COOPERATIVE NEWSPAPER for writers and con- 
testants starts soon. Postal brings details. Free 
Lancer, Box 447, Narberth, Pa. 


WANTED—S50 short, shorts; pay to $25. Mail to D. 


N. Lott 1216 Central, Evanston, Illinois. 


2,000 BUSINESS CARDS NEATLY PRINTED, $1.50. 
High class work. Quick service. Free samples. 
Atlas Distributing Co. Dept. WD, 1814 Bedford 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER!—An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete, 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau Silverton, Ohio. 


PLOT LADDER—Used by professionals writing sala- 
ble stories step by step, including master plotting 
formula—50c, coin. 1000 ORIGINAL PLOTS and 
many combinations, professionals’ files with methods 

:lyzing published stories, $1.00. PLOT LADDER 

SERVICE, 1138 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 





AUTHORS ATTENTION!—When you require photo- 
graphs to illustrate manuscript address William 
Thompson, Saugerties, New York. 





DIVORCES IN MEXICO—Ten days—Free information. 
International Law Office, First National Bank Build- 
ing, El Paso, Texas. 


ACME WRITERS’ SERVICE—Dictionary of Western 
terms; Writing the Western Story; Writing the 
Pulp Paper Love Story; Writing the Smooth Paper 
Love Story; Editorial Taboos; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; Do’s and Don’ts for 
Writers; Plots to Avoid, Juveniles; Action Story; 
Mystery Story; Earning While Learning, Special; 
10c each, 301 N. Fifth Street, Douglas, Wyoming. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
ime, stamp. (Copyright 1935). Alworth, 757 
Merkle Ave., Marion, Ohio. 

PLOTS—Millions of ’em! “Plot Idea Stimulator’ ex- 
plains easy, sure-fire methods! Write today; free 

details. Weyand, 20 Hancock, Boston, Mass. 


BUILD YOUR OWN LIBRARY of the world’s best 
books, 900 volumes to choose from; catalogue 
free. Besner-AA. 30 Church, N. Y. City, N. Y. 


WELL DEVELOPED PLOTS—Genie suggested, $1. 
Sample, 3c. C. Gaylord, Greenwood, Wis. 


KEEN WRITERS “TOOLS” THAT BUILD vocabulary 
and instantly give word wanted. 1,000 “Saids,” 
1,000 “Live Adjectives,” 1,000 “Verbs of Action.” 
“Set,” $1.00 postpaid. Another big “Tool.” “Emo- 
tional Character Delineation” $1.00. Working 
Writer’s Service. 115 Olympic Place, Seattle, Wash. 











SPEEDY SALES! AUTHORITATIVE ADVICE! 
COGENT CRITICISM! 

YOURS for the asking! 
stories—all types. CHEC 
right stories. Let’s go 
story for a elags REVE ) 
ABLE char $1 each MS. 1 to 5,006 
20c per 1,000; postage. TAKE THE SI 
TODAY! 

CHARLES P. GORDON 






Hall Bldg., Dante, Virginia. 














DESPAIRING WRITERS-- 

who are afraid they never will 
sell a story or article-- 
Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P. QO. Box 41, Station "H", New 
York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
TERE ESTING F REE INF ORMATION. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


TYPED. Satisfactory work guaranteed Extra first 
page, one carbon copy, punctuation and spelling cor- 
rections free. 50c per 1000 words. 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 


Huntington, New York 




















AIR MAIL 


Return-Service 
MANUSCRIPTS, TYPED Minor Corrections, Proof- 
read, extra first page, 40c per thousand. Poetry 2c a line 


Experienc ed. 
ROSE BART 
23-77 48 Street, 








SFCKECEH 


Agen f 


See my page announcement in 
Writer's Digest for June, on page 53. 


Minimum fee for the consideration of any 
story or idea—$10.00. Add $1 per thousand 
for all material over 10,000 words. Play 
manuscripts $25.00. Published novels 
$25.00. Check for reading fee and return 
postage, insured, must accompany all ma- 
terial. If I accept your material for submis- 
sion your reading fee is returned imme- 
diately. 


WID GUNNING 


2026 N. Las Palmas Avenue, 
Hollywood, Calif. 





I originated, owned and edited 
I publish the “WID’S DAILY”; now FILM 
Hollywood Stu- DAILY. Produced “THE MIRA- 
dio Market CLE MAN” with Lon Chaney, 
——— grease Betty Compson, and Tom Meighan. 
the year. Worth Produced for 3 years with FIRST 
real money to NATIONAL. For years a_ suc- 
screen writers. cessful advisory consultant with 
producers, directors and writers. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





DicEst 


A PLAYWRITING contest, to be conducted in 
cooperation with Walter H. Baker Company, Bos- 
ton, is announced by the Allied Youth, national 
movement in alcohol education, with headquarters 
in the National Education Association Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The contest began June 15, 1936, and will close 
December 15, 1936. Its purpose is to encourage 
the writing of plays that deal with phases of 
youth’s choices and problems involving alcoholic 
beverages. The winning plays and probably some 
others discovered by the contest will be made 
available for production by high school and college 
young people. Walter H. Baker Company, which 
contributes the three prizes offered, will acquire 
the publishing rights to the winning plays. 

Dramas with a playing time not exceeding one 
hour are desired. Writers will be encouraged to 
play up the situations surrounding moderate drink- 
ing rather than excessive alcoholism. The plays 
should not contain propaganda or preachments. 
In setting and property requirements, the dramas 
to be submitted should be reasonably simple. A 
registration fee of one dollar is required, as well 
as sufficient postage to cover first class registered 
mail return of manuscripts. 

Additional details may be secured direct from 
Allied Youth, National Education Association 
Building, Washington, D. C. Return postage or 
preferably a large-sized return envelope with post- 
age affixed should be enclosed with inquiries. 

The prizes offered: First, $100; second, $50; 
third, $25. The chairman of the judges’ com- 
mittee is Dr. Eliot Field. 


Writing the One Act 
Play 


(Continued from page 34) 


and, engaging the girl in conversation, gives 
voice to his dreams and imagined adven- 
tures. To the distress of her fiancé she con- 
sents to go awandering with the strange 
youth. But suddenly the dream world he has 
conjured up is punctured by the intrusion of 
the boy’s mother, come to beat him for leav- 
ing home. 

To impart dramatic life to the few figures 
within the rigid frame set by the unities of 
time, place and action is the puzzle of the 
one-act play. Working it out is a fascinating 
game ; for there may be several possible end- 
ings and all of them right. Compared with it 
writing a short story is precious fussing and 
preparing a feature article fact-finding 
drudgery. And in the offing waits the ex- 
citing promise of production. Actually the 
completed playscript is only a plan of action, 
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a kind of construction which the director and 
actors use to make a play. 

To want to see your own play on the stage 
is not necessarily a vain hope. A play will 
be produced during its author’s time or not 
at all. The history of the drama shows no 
posthumous recognition for playwrights. The 
ignored poet, novelist or painter can always 
rationalize his misfortune and sneering upon 
his own generation turn smiling toward pos- 
terity. But from Sophecles to Shaw, skip- 
ping none of the lesser talents between them, 
each received appreciation from his contem- 
poraries. As much as one may despise the 
mass art of the theater, it has never neglected 
its artists as the more private arts have often 
done. Now or never comes fame to the dra- 
matist. Of all the premieres of a Broadway 
season it is sad but heartening, too, to think 
that not one that failed to make its mark 
will have another chance a generation hence. 
The audience that judges a play today also 
judges for tomorrow. So if your play is a 
comedy and they don’t laugh or—worse 
luck—if it is a tragedy and they do, remem- 
ber there is no use rushing angrily to the 
Ivory Tower and looking off into the Future 
for appreciation. Though you may feel dis- 
gusted with the contemporary theater and 
its audience, it is the best you will ever have. 
Come, make your peace with it and write 
another play. 





Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 E. Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, II. 

T. S. Denison @ Co., 623 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 

Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Longmans, Green © Co., 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 

Penn Publishing Co., 925 Filbert Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. (Reading fee: $2 up tc 30 pages, 
$4 over 30 pages.) 


, 


Willis N. Bugbee Co., 428 S. Warren Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Farquhar Play Bureau, Franklin, Ohio. (Innoc- 
uous school material only.) 

New Theatre League, 55 W. 45th St., New 
York City. (Radical plays, may be emphati- 
cally so.) 

Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1304 S. Newton 


JuLy 
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Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Banner Play Bureau, 137 West 4th Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Means and McLean, 525 Arlington Place, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Play publishers are generally prompt in reading 
manuscripts, and pay on acceptance. The pur- 
chase price for a one act play, including all acting 
and publishing rights, may range from $35 to 
$150, depending upon its length and the reputa- 
tion of the author. These publishers market plays 
by distributing a catalog among the schools and 
churches. Their business is handled almost en- 
tirely by mail. A study of each firm’s annual 
catalog will reveal the type of play preferred, 
from mature work with an adult viewpoint to 
innocuous sketches for school children. 


THE FLAVOR OF PARIS! Do you need it for that 
article, that story? Photos, information, any other 
commission. Fees reasonable. Leonard Meeter, 
40 rue de la Source, Paris, (XVI e) France. 

JUST ENOUGH “HEAT” sells your sex story. How? 
Use special “Thesaurus” by 2 writers selling 75 
sex yarns, 50c!—Including sex market guide. Box 
291, Willoughby, Ohio. 


How to Interview 
(Continued from page 31) 

relative to his trade, in order to hold a bet- 
ter conversation with him and know par- 
ticular points about which you should in- 
quire. Too, this will enable you to inject 
more enthusiasm into your account. In event 
of a future interview with a radio and tele- 
vision expert, or one with the owner of an 
outstanding bee farm, gather books pertain- 
to the equipment and how it is done. In re- 
porting the interview, however, refrain from 
any technical language, except when writing 
for radio scientists or bee fanciers alone. 

Throughout the interview keep your ears 
alert for a “lead,” or the opening—which 
must be compelling and attractive if the 
author hopes to ring the bell. For an ap- 
parently trivial remark, such as a random 
shot, might develop into the main idea of 
the whole story. 

Last but not least, in all interviews bear 
the thought: WHAT WILL INTEREST 
OTHERS? 


The Book Publishers 


By AuGusT LENNIGER 
Prize Contests 
The following competitions for novels and non- 
fiction books open at present are tabulated below 
for your easy reference. A note to the publishers 
sponsoring these contests will bring you full infor- 
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On sale at all large newsstands for 35 
cents. Mail orders filled promptly. 
This big illustrated annual of the writing 
profession is full of instructive, valuable 
and entertaining features. Order your 


copy now. Price 35c. 


The WRITER'S 
1936 Year Book 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














POET Have you enough poems 
to make a book? Send 
them to us for free advice and pos- 
sible contract. 
HENRY HARRISON, Poetry Publisher 
430 Sixth Avenue, New York (Est. 1926) 














I have 150 possible markets for your 
short stories. My fee is 10% on sales. 
If your story is unsalable in its pres- 
WANTED ent writing, I will give you a thorough 

constructive criticism that will cover 
every part of your script. RESUBMISSIONS ARE 
FREE. Reading fee: 50c a thousand words. 


W. C. HULL 1458 West 65 Street 


Los Angeles, Calif, 


SHORT 
STORIES 
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mation, rules, and entry blanks. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass., offers a $4,000 prize for a textbook 
or series of textbooks on the theme of social 
studies for senior high schools; closing date of this 
contest is October 1, 1936. 

Litile, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
3oston, Mass., is at present running two prize 
competitions. In one they offer a $5,000 prize 
for the most interesting non-fiction book offered 
before October 1, 1936; the subject must deal 
with events in the United States, and must be 
between 85,000 and 150,000 words in length. In 
the other they offer a prize of $2,500 for the most 
interesting fiction novelette of 15,000 to 35,000 
words submitted prior to January 1, 1937. The 
purpose of this second contest is to sponsor the 
short book of similar calibre to the extremely 
successful “Good-bye, Mr. Chips,’ by James Hilton 

and Mr. Hilton is one of the judges of this 
contest. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York, offer a prize of $7,500 for the best novel of 
from 30,000 to 100,000 words entered in this con- 
test before February 1, 1937. The contest is open 
only to citizens of the United States who have not 
published a novel in book form prior to January 
1, 1921. The preferred length of novels for this 
contest are the full-length books from 60,000 to 
100,000 words. 

The Williams and Wilkins Company, Mt. Royal 
and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, Md., offer a prize 
of $1,000 for the best manuscript on a science 
subject received prior to July 1, 1937. The sub- 
ject must be authentic and the author should 
preferably be engaged in scientific pursuits; the 
900k should be approximately 100,000 words in 
length. 

Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, 
New York, offer the $2,500 Roosevelt Memorial 
prize for the best manuscript of not less than 
65,000 words on the subject of political, economic 
or social phase of contemporary American life, 
or of contemporary American foreign relations. 


Current Book Publishers’ Needs 


\ll of the publishers are busy during these 
summer months lining up their Fall and Winter 
book lists. Below are tabulated the requirements 
of a few New York houses who have specific open- 
ings for certain types of novels in their schedules 
for the coming busy winter season; also the gen- 
eral requirements of several houses always open 
for any type of outstanding wo{x of fiction or non- 
fiction. 

There is a rising tide of popularity for the clean, 
contemporary-problem romance novel, in which 
category the publishers broadly include both the 
young love story which ends with wedding bells 
in the final chapter, as well as the after-marriage 
novel which is essentially a love-problem story— 
and, of course, a!so the many combinations of the 
two. In sounding out the publishers as to what 
types of fiction they needed most for their new 
season’s releases, the romance novel certainly seemed 
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to be very much in demand. Here are several of 
the firms actively seeking such novels: 

Greenburg, Publisher, Inc., 67 West 44th Street, 
New York, are anxious to add a number of sweet 
romances to their list immediately; the better-class 
love story or after-marriage novel of similar calibre 
to The Stars Come Close, by Margaret E. Sangster, 
which they issued recently. These should run be- 
tween 60,000 and 70,000 words. They will also 
be glad to consider a few more outstanding novels 
in the popular categories of mystery, adventure 
and westerns—but they have high standards and 
want better than average material. While they 
are open to the serious novel always, they prefer 
to publish first-class popular novels. In non-fiction 
this firm is always glad to consider all subjects of 
popular interest to the layman. 

Arcadia House, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, are 
also seeking good light modern romance novels 
which reflect the idealism and optimism of Amer- 
ican youth—also in the 60,000-70,000-word lengths. 


The Phoenix Press, 443 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, are also right now anxious to add some good 
modern sentimental romance novels to their list. 
This firm specializes in three popular types of 
fiction—clean modern romance of the Temple 
Bailey, Faith Baldwin and Kathleen Norris variety ; 
virile, dramatic westerns, and risque lending library 
type novels. They are also open for a few out- 
standing popular non-fiction books. If you have 
any ideas on non-fiction instructive fact books, 
query by letter giving your idea. E. Wartels is 
editor, and very alert, too. 


® In addition to these firms specifically men- 
tioned as being in the market right now for ro- 
mances, practically every general publishing house 
that carries popular fiction is wide open for a good 
modern love story. Below are mentioned the special 
needs and general requirements of several other 
New York publishers: 


The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 393 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, could use one or two strong 
novels for their fall list, but will not restrict 
themselves to one type. These novels could be such 
popular subjects as western, detective or romance— 
or some problem of everyday life. In a western 
novel they are seeking the better-class type which 
portrays a particular section of the country and 
has at least a suggestion of interpretive significance 
—not merely a _ hard-riding six-shooter affair. 
Crowell do not demand well-known names, but do 
want their authors to be familiar with the back- 
ground of their stories. They pay special attention 
to new novelists and go out of their way to en- 
courage them if a manuscript shows possibilities. 
In addition to the adult fiction mentioned above, 
Crowell are also interested in good juvenile 
which will appeal to older children. No fairy 
stories or novelty books that depend on lavish 
illustration, but rather stories of 20,000 words 
or more which are semi-educational, which 


really tell something and have a reason behind 
the story. 
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Reports from the editorial front are most 
encouraging. 

New magazines are starting. Established 
ones, increasing buying schedules—in some 
cases as much as sixty per cent. 


YOU cen have your share of these sales IF 
you will go after them in a_ businesslike 
manner. 


A “businesslike naanner” is simply writing 
the kind of material editors want. 


Editors are literally flooded with material 
—much of it good but NOT written in a 
form in which they CAN use it. 


So, when a newcomer offers a story which 
IS thoughtfully prepared for some par- 
ticular magazine, the editor welcomes him 
with open arms and, which is still more 
important, with an open check book. 


If YOU are willing to follow sound advice 
as to “how” and “what” editors want, I 
can help you. 


BOOKS? I have placed seven with nation- 
ally known publishers so far in 1936 


DANIEL RYERSON 


MANUSCRIPT SALES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


644 West Garfield Blvd. Chicago, IIls. 
15 Park Row, Suite 1230, New York City 


X Ta 
SELLING PHOTOS 


To ome gee newspapers, trade pourness advertisers. Learn how 
ke the of pictures wanted. en. Jon s name in 
—* time, oo “Gas photos that sell. ke 
sng 4 with your Camera,’’ telis all about tmoney ial Biases: 
ti in this Snacineene field. Write iTOG- 
Dept. 67, 10 West BM Street, New York City. 














RAPHERS, Inc., 


COLLEGE GRADUATE 


will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
30c a thousand words, without corrections; with gram- 
matical corrections, 40c a thousand words. Carbon copy 
included. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jokes and poems, 
one-half cent a line. 


MINNIE L. BATES, 


UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York 

book publisher—Free, prompt editorial re- 
port — National selling facilities — Publication 
on royalty and cooperative basis. 





Fayetteville, N. Y. 








Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 West 45 New York City 
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AGNES M. REEVE 


Reader, Critic, Author's Agent 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
REVISION 
TYPING 
MARKETING FACILITIES 


We show writers how to slant their stories, articles, 
poetry, for certain publications, and teach beginners the 
new technic and how to meet editorial requirements. 
We maintain a Sales Department. 


Book Manuscripts 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 


Send for catalogue. 


Dept. D, Franklin, Ohio 








WRITER’S 








FAIR ENOUGH? 


TYPING—You want the best; I have it. On your first 
ms. send only 20 cents a thousand words (which in- 
cludes postage one way), state if you want your original 
returned, and I'll prove my claim. 


DEL REY MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Box 731, Franklin Station WASHINGTON, D. C. 











MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Proper typing and arrangement by writers of experience. 
40c a thousand words. Rates for books and serials. Scripts 
returned flat with carbon copy and duplicate first page 
Typing fees and return postage for original and two copies 
must accompany scripts. 


AUTHORS' COPY SERVICE 


2 Hall Street, Council Grove, Kansas 











STOP SHOOTING AT RANDOM! 


Send those rejects to a working author. Your trouble may 
be in faulty plot construction; wrong combination of story 
Patterns or inclusion of too many viewpoints that destroy 
the “‘single effect.’* A critical analysis of your work by a 
friendly and helpful critic. You'll like my service. $1 for 
first 1,000 words and 60c for each additional thousand words. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Now try me! 


CHAS. SPENCER 


P. O. Box 693, Wadsworth, Kansas 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Professional Author’s Typists. Technically correct, Per- 
fect Spelling. Good Paper Neat Work Grammatical 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy and extra first and 
last sheets. Instant attention. Every Page Proof Read 
38c per 1,000. Discount on Book Lengths. 


UMA VAN SICKLE 
SAN FRANCISCO AUTHOR’S SERVICE STUDIO 
255 Ninth Avenue San Francisco, Calif. 














SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP 


An intensive course in fiction writing from 
July 27 to August 14. Limited to twenty- 
five advanced or mature students. Thorough 
training in Mood and Sensory writing, Dy- 
namic Story Planning, and Subconscious 
Habit Control. Analysis of each student’s 
writing personality, with particular refer- 
ence to his potential markets. 

Five hours a day, including laboratory work, lectures, per- 
sonal conferences, and daily seminars (optional) with DR. 
ALFRED ADLER, distinguished Vienna Psychologist. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 


Berkeley, - - California 
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Frederick A. Stokes and Company, 443 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, a large general publishing 
house, are open to all types of novels, both 
serious, solid literary works and the popular 
subjects. They bring out all types of adult non- 
fiction and occasional technical works, as well 
as juvenile fiction and non-fiction. New writers 
who really have something to say find a hearty 
welcome here. 

Dodd, Mead and Company, also at 443 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, is another leading general 
publishing firm always open for alli types of 
serious novels and also the better-class popular 
novels in the fields of detective-mystery, western 
and romance. In adult non-fiction they use bio- 
graphy, history, science, fine-arts, philosophy, 
travel. And they also bring out juveniles of 10-15 
year age appeal which are significant as well as 
entertaining. As all of the publishers, they are 
very much interested in the new writer who can 
supply them with something of real commercial 
value. 

Robert M. McBride and Company, 116 East 
16th Street, New York, are particularly interested 
in travel literature (but no guide books) and 
also seek biographies. ‘‘We are especially open 
right now for first-rate serious novels of all 
types, and occasionally we can take on an out- 
standing western or mystery,’ Jerry Mangione, 
Editor, told me. ‘We also would be glad to con- 
sider some worth-while non-fiction books of a 
non-technical character, designed for the popu- 
lar taste.” 

The Dodge Publishing Company, also at 116 
East 16th Street, New York—a separate firm 
from McBride, but sharing the same offices and 
not likly to take a manuscript McBride has refused 

advise that they are temporarily out of the 
market for mystery and western novels. At pres- 
ent they are concentrating mainly on non-fiction 
subjects, but they are always glad to consider 
“really outstanding, solid, serious novels.” 

A cash prize of $1,000 for the best manuscript 
of an unpublished book on business ethics will 
be awarded by the School of Commerce, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. It was announ- 
ced yesterday. The contest, sponsored by the 
William A. Vawter Foundation, will open im- 
mediately and close December 31, 1937. 

To be eligible for consideration manuscripts 
must be concerned primarily with business ethics 
and must make a contribution to the knowledge 
or understanding of the subject. They may treat 
it from any of several points of view, such as 
that of the economist chiefly interested in prin- 
ciples or the business man confronted with particu- 
lar problems, and may deal with general principles, 
with the problems of a specific trade or profession, 
or with particular forms of business practice, such 
as price policy, labor problems, or governmental 
relations. Though books to be eligible must not 
have been previously published, they may have 
been submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for an advanced degree at a college 
or university. 
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A Critic is known bythe Stories 
he doesn’t criticize! 


HE Criticism Department of WRITER'S DIGEST, though the most important 
department of our business, is the smallest. We wish it were a lot bigger, and, 
could we find adequate literary critics to employ, we would promptly enlarge it. 


But the kind of man who has spent ten to twelve years of his life behind an editorial 
desk, plus another few years as a literary agent and still retains a sound sense of 
story values plus a geniality born of human understanding is rare. That's why we 
have been able to find but one critic that we could afford to employ. 


During 1935 we made a lot of enemies among people whose work we slapped, 


and among other people whose work we wouldn't do. We also made a few friends, 


and received, unsolicited, the letters of several hundred people who were eminently 


satisfied with our work on their manuscripts. 


When you send your script to WRITER'S DIGEST for criticism you receive the 
following painstaking, carefully thought out services: 


1. A detailed analysis of the 
script itself. 


2. Suggestions as to where it 
may be improved. 


3. Suggestions concerning the 
easiest way (and this means the 
hardest way, because anything 
worth having is hard to get) to 


overcome any shortcomings in your 
writing. 


4. A frank discussion of your 
own native literary talent, and sug- 
gestions regarding the field to 
which you should aim. 


5. Specific marketing sugges- 
tions when warranted. 


The rates for this service are $1 for each 1,000 words. Check should be enclosed 
covering the correct amount when mailing script. Our work takes from 2 to 10 days. 
We want to serve you, and believe we are capable of helping you. 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Cincinnati, O. 
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The judges will be members of the Vawter 
Foundation Committee, composed of members of 
the faculty of the School of Commerce at North- 
western. The competition will temporarily re- 
place the series of lectures sponsored annually by 
the Foundation. 

“We felt that the publication of such a manu- 
script might possibly prove a more lasting contri- 
bution to the field of business ethics,” Dr. Van- 
derveer Custis, chairman of the committee, pointed 
out, “and we are looking forward to discovering 
a book whose influence will be widespread.” 


Greeting Card Verse 
Market Letter 


By Ira J. GILBERT 


Miss Hannah Trauring, Editor, Gatto Engrav- 
ing Company, 52 Duane Street, New York, N. Y., is 
at the present tine buying General Birthday, Rela- 


tive Birthday, Convalescent, Anniversary, Wed- 
ding Congratulation and general Everyday mate- 
rial. Submit only your choice stuff. The rate is 


50c per line. 

The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been working on its Spring Lines, 
(Valentine, Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, 
Graduation), and outstanding material submitted 


to them at this time may find a market. Of 
course, this firm will consider material for any 
season or occasion at any time. Their rate is 50c 
per line. 


C. R. Swan, of Quality Art Novelty Company, 
Eveready Building, Thompson Avenue and Manley 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y., recently advised 
he is buying Everyday material, confining most of 
his purchases to four-line material. General stuff 
that could be sent to anyone is particularly wanted. 
Rates are in accordance with the usefulness of the 
and undoubtedly sentiments with that 
“universal appeal’ will receive special 


material 
good old 
consideration. 

Mr. Robert Neal, of Gartner G Bender, Inc., 
has been working on Mother’s Day, Father’s Day 
and Graduation Lines and recently advised he 
had a good supply of material on hand for these 
Lines, with the possible exception of Father’s Day 
material expressing a ‘“‘wish.” 

Material for any season or occasion 
submitted to Gartner & Bender at any 
they make copies of sentiments in which they are 
interested and retain therm in their file. Payment 
is made if and when accepted at the rate of 50c 
per line. 

Mr. R. N. Cardoza, of Buzza-Cardoza, 3723 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California, has been 
buying Everyday material. This is another firm 
material at any time 


may be 
time, as 


considering any worthwhile 

Rates are 50c per line. 
The Editors of The Keating Company, Laird- 

Schober 


Building, Philadelphia, Pa., have been 








buying particularly outstanding Everyday mate- 
rial. 50c per line. 

Here’s a new one for your market list: The 
Sheraton Publishers, 156 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
In answer to an inquiry as to whether or not they 
were interested in verse material, they replied stat- 
ing they were working on Everydays, but had been 
buying their stuff from ‘‘folks who formerly sold 
the A. M. Davis Company.” Material submitted 
on January 9 was returned the middle of May, 
after two requests for a report, without check, let- 
ter or rejection slip. But it may be a market for 
you! 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 141-155 East 25th 
Street, New York, N. Y., is interested in Christmas 
material at this time. This firm particularly likes 
the type of sentiment that is general in tone as 
well as phrasing and buys a great number of prose 
sentiments. In fact, a good prose sentiment is ac- 
cepted rather than a good verse expressing the 
same idea. Rates paid are in accordance with the 
usefulness of the material. 

Other good bets at this time are: The Rose 
Company, 24th and Bainbridge, Philadelphia, Pa. 
All types. 50c per line. Jessie H. McNicol, 18 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. Everydays, but 
outstanding. 50c per line. Rust Craft Publishers, 
Inc., 1000 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Any 
type at any time. 50c perline. McKenzie Engrav- 
ing Co., 1010 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. Always interested in Everydays and Christ- 
mas. 25c per line. Metropolitan Lithograph ©& 
Publishing Co., 167 Bow Street, Everett, Mass. 
Always interested in humor. Good rates. 

The following letter from an Editor of a large 
greeting card house seems to be particularly timely 
and contains a number of hints most writers will 
find beneficial: 

“I have just had time to look over the May 
issue of the WriITER’s DicEsT, and want to com- 
pliment you on your article in regard to writers 
sending in material at times when they are notified 
the editors are not in the market, and while this 
is a great nuisance, which I hope your article will 
help correct, I still feel you have not gone far 
enough. 

“We are daily receiving hundreds of verses from 
individual authors which have no merit whatso- 
ever. If you could convince these people to be a 
little less prolific and to turn out better material, 
carefully re-writing their manuscript and giving 
more thought to the ideas, I am sure it would be 
of benefit all around. 

“Not only that, but the average editor receiving 
a large batch of verses from any contributor really 
cannot give proper consideration in reading such 
a quantity. If he finds the first few are of no 
merit, he often skips over the others, passing num- 
bers that would otherwise be purchased. 

“Naturally, we are as dependent upon the au- 
thors as they are upon us and we like to give 
everybody a chance. However, some of the mate- 
rial brought in by articles in the trade magazines 
is of such impossible character that we have time 
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GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Concise Oxford Dictionary... .. 
Oxford University Press 
The Correct Word and How to 
Jse I 1.50 
j. Turck Beker 


Desk Book of Errors in English.. 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 

Sy nonyms and Antonyms....... 2.50 

Roget 

Webster’s Dictionary........... 1.25 

Weite Te Right.........0005 . 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

Hartrampf’s Vocabulary........ 5.00 

Comprehensive Dictionary. . 1.00 


Funk and Wagnalls 


PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Seanenge of 
Playwriting ... si Ohines 2.75 
john Lawson 
Playwriting for See 3 
Arthur E. Krows 
Radio Writing...... ts 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio.. 2 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them..... 
Peter Dixon 


POETRY OR VERSE 


New Rhyming Dictionary 4.00 
Johnson 
Rhymes and Meters. te 


Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 
’alker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.00 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry.......... 50 
Donald French 


MARKETING MANUSCRIP?S 
The —— Market....... 3.00 
A. Mathieu 
1936 Year tk and Market 





$3.00 | 





SONG WRITING 


| Facts About Popular Song 


Al Dubin 


ers . 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing... .. 1.00 


So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


Robert Bruce 
CAMERA 


PROFITS 


Profitable Photography for Trade 


Journals 


H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 


and Camera. 


Page eretehare ae 


steer eeeeeee 50 


Paul G. Holt and H. R. Snyder 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 

CIEE. occ xeniansas eens 0 
H. Rossiter Snyder | 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 | 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
SHORT STORY WRITING | 
How To Write Short Stories. 2.50 | 


ing Lardner 
A collection & foreword 
Short Story Technique..... . 1.25 
David Raffelock 


Narrative Technique.. 2.50 
Thomas H. lL lezell | 
The Graduate Fictioneer » i 
Bedford jones 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing. . : . 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
Trial & Esror..... 3.00 


Jack W oodford 


Stories You Can Sell... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 


Writing for Profit 3.00 
2. Wilhelm 
seas a of Fiction Writing 1.75 
owst 
wee. the Short Short Story 1.00 
Alderman 
The Writing of Fiction 3.00 


Arthur S. H 


offman 








DEEN tas sida dacsiecacs4 ; ae Fict Writ , 
Photo- Market Guide..... . 0 inion " “ee ed ses none 2.50 
John P. Lyons Arthur S. Hoffman 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 Arthur S. Hoffman 
nan ; 25.00 | Juvenile Story Writing 2.00 
Wm, Wallace C ook Robinson 
Art of Inventing Characters.... 2.50 | Best American Short Stories of 
— ie S| | | 6a saseie 2.50 | 
Thirty-six ae Situations.. 1.50 Edward 7. O’ Brien 
Georges Polti _ 
Plot of the Short Story. a 2S MISCELLANEOUS ; 
Henry Albert Phillips Everyman s Encyclopaedia. . . 22.50 
Encyclopedia of Comedy.... 10.00 Complete—12 Volumes 
W. A. Hill Dictionary of Events....... 1.25 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Name .... 
Address . eC TT Te ae 
City 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 


.for which I enclose 


Descriptive & Narrative Writing.2.00 


wawrence H. Conrac 


Useful Quotations. . . : 1.25 
Tryon Edwards 
Around the Copy Desk 2.00 


Medill School o} 
Freedom of the Press 
George Seldé 


| Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn We 


journaiim 


nh 


Science Versus Crime.. 
Henry Morton Robinson 


Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
l 


r. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing 4.00 
t. Brennecke 
How to Study Literature 85 
oO ae eee 1.00 
Writing Novels to Sell. . 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing the Sex Novel.... 1.00 
How to Write Serial Fiction.... 2.50 


Michael Joseph 
Underworld and Prison Slang.. 1.00 


Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide..... 25c 
| Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... 25c 
Thesaurus of Siang.... clave.sieie. ea 
loward Ros 
The Business of Writing . 1.00 
Fred Zi: 
This Trade of Writing. . ie 
Edward Weeks 
Becoming a Writer.... 2.00 
Dorothea Brande 
The Profit in Writing. . 3.00 
.aurence D’Orsay 
Psychol logy for the Writex 2.50 
Pr « His: We 
How to Write for Business Pub- 
cations. .......- sccece ae 
F. A. Orti 
The Writer’s Book... . 2.50 
james Knapp Reeve 
Authors and the Book Tr ade.... 2.00 
Frank Swinnert 
Chats on Feature Wr riting 2.75 
Harrington 
Making Laughs Pay . 1.00 
C. Warden LaR. 
The Said Book.. are 1.50 
All synonym s for ‘‘said’’ 
Editor’ 3 Choice. ; --- SHO 
fred Dashie 
These es Went to Market.. 2.00 
rnon McKenzie 
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Let Me 
Sell 
Your 
Stories 
to the 
Studios 








For writers who have material which 
is suitable for filming and who wish 
to take advantage of the lucrative 
market offered by the screen, I main- 
tain a legitimate service designed to 
get their stories before the producers. 


FOR 17 YEARS 


I have sold screen material 





record un- 


equaled by other film agents. Through my 
personal contact with all the studios, your 
story can be given its chance in Hollywood. 
I work both with established authors and 


beginners. 


Write TODAY for free copy of my latest 
folder. Learn the truth about copyright! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. 
Suite 215 


Hollywood, Calif. 
D D 
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A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 


when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. 
stories will sell my services will sell ’em. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 
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This month, the third story my student ever wrote, 
to a leading Detective Story Weekly, and for more than 


the entire cost of 


my training course! 


Others have 


found THE ESCRITOIRE course a profitable investment 


paying permanent dividends. 

Why not find out what I can do for you? 
friendly, candid, analytical estimate of your 
otential writer of stories that sell? 

alter Harbin the finest teacher in America.’’ So 


as a 
sider 


Get _my 
ossibilities 
still con- 


writes a former student who has sold numerous short- 


stories, whose first novel appears this fall. 


A _ postal asking for THE ESCRITOIRE IDEA AND 


METHOD may change everything for you 


THE ESCRITOIRE 


Walter Harbin, 


HOME OFFICE: 2805 W. Houston St., San Antonio, Tex. 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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DIGEST 


and again likewise given consideration to with- 
drawing our permission to publish any information 
in these trade journals at all. 

“If you can correct this condition in any way, 
you would be bestowing a great favor all around. 

“Incidentally, authors submitting suitable mate- 
rial do not find us tough to sell. During the course 
of the last few weeks we have purchased hundreds 
of lines of greeting card material, but we do keep 
our standard high and believe we are headed in 
the right direction.” 


Radio Letter 
By H. Donatp Spatz 


EVERAL months ago this radio letter was ter- 

minated by an announcement that I would 
be glad to answer questions provided the inquiries 
were addressed to me at my home, accompanied 
with stamped return envelopes. The response to 
that offer has been large. 

I have decided, therefore, to devote part of 
this month’s column to some of these questions and 
the answers which I gave to them. I have selected 
them with an eye to the wide appeal of the largest 
possible number of this column’s readers, knowing 
from experience that these same questions, or their 
counterparts, may be running through many other 
heads at the same time. 

1. QUESTION. “I mailed a quarter-hour script 
to a large mid-west station the other week, and 
yesterday received a five dollar check for it. Is 
it reasonable for any station to expect good quar- 
ter-hour scripts for five dollars a piece?” 

ANSWER. “Five dollars is excellent pay for a 
quarter-hour script, provided the station isn’t so 
large that its territory extends well over the coun- 
try thus prohibiting extensive sales of the same 
script elsewhere. If the station has a power of 
10,000 watts or less, five dollars is good pay. 
Most 100 to 1,000 stations, you know, rarely go 
over a two or three dollar top price. If, however, 
the station to which you sold this script was a large 
one, covering a good portion of the country, the 
fee you received was much too low.” 

2. QUESTION. “In writing a script, what 
must the author do about music? If special music 
is required, must the author provide for it, or will 
the station take care of this work ?” 

ANSWER. “All large radio stations have staff 
composers and arrangers and musicians capable 
of handling all necessary musical interludes. Ex- 
cept in exceptional cases where the author alone 
can provide the music (as for example on a pro- 
gram of African tribal wars, where the native 
music has been observed and prepared by the 
author during travel) the writer simply indicates 
where in his script he wishes music to be heard, 
and the station officials will take care of the rest.” 

3. QUESTION. “A smali radio station in the 
east has offered to take on a serial of mine for the 
summer months, without pay, hoping to attract a 
sponsor in this way? I’ve been writing radio 
scripts now for six months, and can’t seem to get 
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any money out of the game at all. What shall I 
do? Let this station use the serial and go on with- 
out pay as before, or shall I be independent and 
hold out tor a fee?” 


ANSWER. “Independence is all right, but it’s 
expensive. You must be worth at least a com- 
fortable weekly salary before you should indulge 
in it. If I were in your place I'd accept the offer 
and let this station use your script. There is al- 
ways the chance that they may find a sponsor and 
then you will have a fee. There are other ad- 
vantages, too. For one, you will have the aesthe- 
tic joy of hearing your own work on the air and 
being able to criticize it and improve on others. 
And then, you will always be able to use as sales 
talk in trying to dispose of the work elsewhere, 
the fact that your serial has already been used by 
station So and So. I might add that in writing 
radio scripts for six months without getting any 
money for your efforts, you have not even ap- 
proached anything like a record. It’s quite pos- 
sible that you may go on writing in this way for 
another six months before you can feel that you 
are definitely going places. You can’t hope to 
skip blithely into a big salary in any type of liter- 
ary work, and that includes radio.” 


4. QUESTION. “Where and how can I get a 
list of radio stations using free lance material, and, 
should I choose not to handle the business end of 
the work myself, would there be any advantage of 
dealing with a syndicate?” 


ANSWER. “The best way to get a list of radio 
stations is to buy a copy of Radio Dial Log Book 
(10 cents). That lists all the radio stations in 
this country, Canada, Mexico, and others. Of 
course this list does not separate those which use 
free lance material from those which do not. You 
will have to find out by personal experience which 
is which. Or, the slower but more certain way 
to acquire this information is to read the various 
market letters which make a point of giving this 
data to you. There is no other way. As for the 
advisability of dealing with syndicates, you should 
deal through them by all means if you don’t want 
to be bothered with the business angle of the work. 
You won’t get as much for each individual sale 
of your work, but then you won‘t have the ex- 
pense and trouble of mailing and billing, or any 
of that bothersome detail. The syndicate assumes 
those responsibilities, and in the end, when your 
script has “sold out” you will probably have 
earned as much through your forty or fifty per 
cent as if you had sold it yourself, because the 
syndicates know and are familiar with markets 
which you probably would never have discovered 
for yourself.” 

5. QUESTION. “In planning serials, do you 
advise outlining say 13 or 26 episodes in advance 
before beginning to work on any of them? And 
should the writer know in advance, before writing 
the actual dialogue, what the action and climax 
of each episode will be?” 


ANSWER. “It is always wise to plan in detail 
all the action of each episode of a serial. In this 
way you are not likely to skip any important de- 


Jury, 





If your Manuscript is salable in its original version, I imme- 


diately, contact Editorial Buyers for you. But if your Manu- 
script is not salable as you have written it, we go to market 
via a Nathale Collaboration, 70% of the cost of which is paid 
not by you but by the Editor who buys your script. You 
receive 70% of the Proceeds. I receive 20% of the Proceeds 
for Creative Assistance plus 10% of the Proceeds for my 
Sales Service. Your original Manuscript supplies the Story 
Idea. The Nathale (pronounced Nath—al’) Studios supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; unique, 
original plot structures; true-to-life dialogue, etc. Scripts 
may be submitted in any form. Only your name appears as 
the Author. No courses or criticisms for sale. Nation-wide 
sales contacts. When Collaboration begins, your Manu- 
a is Re-created, Developed, and Ghost-written in the 
Nathale Studios. For Reading and Report, enclose $1 for 
each 3,000 words or fraction thereof. After 40,000 words 
enclose $14 regardless of length. Recommended by writers, 
editors, and publishers everywhere. 





FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


the following Affidavit has been acknowledged by a duly author- 
ized Notary Public: ‘‘The undersigned affiant deposes and says 
that Nathale Clients, Collaborators, and Affiliates have ap- 
peared in Liberty, Collier’s, True Story, Love Story, Household, 
Sweetheart, Modern Romances, Western Trails and other lead- 
ing publications. Subscribed and Sworn to before me this 11th 
day of May, 1936. Mattie G. Stirling, Notary Public.’’ 





















N. RALPH NATHAL 


814—44th Avenue . 
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Manuscripts Carefully Typed 


And Returned Promptly 
Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Proof read and mailed fiat. 
First copy on Hammermill 20-Ib. bond. 40c per 1,000 words, 
discount on 10,000 or more words. Poetry lc per line. In- 
quiries invited. 


RONALD F. KEELER 


260 Glenn Avenue 
BLOOMSBURG, PENNA. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
ver 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
sxperienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Typing of books, stories, plays, 
manuscript typist with 8 years’ 

copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 
25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


poetry, theses by 
experience. Carbon 








WOOL: 
CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny-—a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 


you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 
hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Learn why great masters through the ages were 
Rosicrucians. Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe G. M. Q. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do 
only one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction 
ability, whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise 
only sincere work to make you feel your fees to me 
were a very good investment. Honest diagnosis of your 
prospects; ——— Spares criticism of fiction and 
articles: a ‘‘one-m course of instruction—no set pro- 
ram, but entirely naetermined by your individual needs. 
Vo assistants, marketing, poetry, plays or scenarios, An 
intensive four-lesson course, Neither 4 nor 40 lessons 
can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set you on your 
feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanical rules, meeting your individual needs. Back of 
me are 25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delin- 
eator, etc.) and 6 as independent teacher and critic; my 
standing is known particularly as finder and developer of 
new writers; my three books are standard. Write for 
Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 








Now Ready! 


“HOW TO REVISE 
YOUR OWN 
POEMS" 


BY 
ANNE HAMILTON 


A stimulating handbook dealing with inspi- 
ration and technique. 
One dollar the copy, except in California, 
where a three cent tax must be added. 
Order from the author. 


6413 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Expert Manuscript Typing 


40c per 1,000 words up to 10,000 
30c per 1,000 words above 10,000 
Poetry Ic per line 
Carbon, extra first and last pages, minor corrections of 
spelling, grammar and punctuation if desired. Remittance 
and return postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE CLAYPOOL TYPING AGENCY 
809 Grand Avenue, Pueblo, Colorado 














SEND ME YOUR GAG IDEAS 


Cash in on your sense of humor 
I have arranged to handle a limited number of new col- 
laborators. Your salable ideas marketed. NO COST. I 
split the check with you as high as 50-50. FREE criti- 
cism and help on each idea sent. Read my article in April 
Writer’s Digest. Stamped addressed envelope required. 


DON ULSH 


$$$ sss 
443 Wrightwood Chicago, Ill. 











SEND FOR 


FREE CHART 
“DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS" 


and particulars of one-volume edition of 
Sholl’s Humanitome, the applied thesaurus. 


Verbs of Action, a 40-page, 7”x9” book, over 
7000 action terms classified and defined, will 
be sent with the chart for 50c. Every writer 
needs it. Address Dept. D, 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 133, FLUSHING, NEW YORK 














tails, nor are you likely to create impossible and 
illogical situations. If you have the plot before 
you, you can deliberately create suspense-getting 
climaxes for each episode, which is what you 
want. If you don’t do this, and instead try to 
keep all the details stored in your head, you're 
bound to forget things now and then, and you’re 
bound to run up against annoying situations which 
would otherwise not occur. People who can plot 
as they write and keep all the details of that plot 
in their heads can tackle a serial for radio without 
this preliminary work and probably get away with 
it, but those people are few and far between. 
Also, they are usually the ones who have done a 
great deal of writing in their lives. The beginner 
would do well to try the less hazardous method.” 
6. QUESTION. “Is it necessary for a story to 
be written into script form before it is submitted 
to a radio station, or does the station have its 
own script writers who re-write the story?” 
ANSWER. (This may seem like an exagger- 
ated question, but it’s surprising, the number of 
times it reaches my desk.) “It is most certainly 
necessary to have a story written in script form 
before submitting it to a radio station. There may 
be one or two isolated cases, largely where per- 
sonal contact has been in evidence, where a con- 
tinuity editor may have been willing to examine 
a potential script in fiction form, but with the 
exception of famous novels or plays, dramatized 
especially for the air, scripts must always be in 
script form entirely when submitted. As I just 
said, the only exceptions are those resulting from 
personal contact, and those in which a famous 
novel or stage play as adapted for the air, in which 
case staff writers handle the work. The beginner, 
however, must learn the script technique 
7. QUESTION. “Must scripts be mailed flat? 
May they be carbons? Is thin paper objection- 
able? And to whom are scripts sent?” 
ANSWER. “Scripts may be mailed flat when 
they consist of more than about fifteen pages, or 
when they would be too bulky folded. Other- 
wise, a script can be folded twice and sent in the 
regulation long envelope. As for carbons, if the 
copy is clear, there is no reason why they can’t 
be sent. A radio station, unless otherwise specified, 
arranges for only one-time production rights, hence 
a carbon doesn’t mean to them what it does to a 
magazine editor. And so far as paper is con- 
cerned, any paper that is not too thin to be trans- 
parent will be satisfactory. Don’t, of course, use 
onion skin paper, and unless you have too much 
money to get rid of easily and you want to help 
reduce the postal deficit, don’t use heavy bond 
paper. Hit a happy medium somewhere in be- 
tween. And scripts should always be sent to the 
‘Continuity Editor’. If the station is too small to 
have such an official, the proper individual will 
receive it.” 





This is July. Regardless of the fact that it may 
be ninety in the shade when you read this, this 
really is the time to start thinking about programs 
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for fall and winter. Radio works in advance of 
the seasons, the same as magazines, and the sooner 
you get in with your idea the sooner it may be put 
on the air. One thing you will have to resign 
yourself to in doing radio work is the fact that 
time seems to mean nothing to radio station 
officials. Months sometimes elapse before your 
accepted programs are put on the air. Weeks 
pass before your letters are answered. Just why 
this is nobody seems to know, not even the officials. 
But the condition exists and you’ve got to make 
the best of it. 

The thing to do, of course, is to have several 
irons in the fire all the time so that if one doesn’t 
get hot there’s a chance some of the others will. 


If you have some superlative radio material 
which you think good enough for the National 
Broadcasting Company, why not try the Chicago 
studios? In recent years, more and more of the 
NBC dramatic shows have originated in the Chi- 
cago studios, with the result that an extremely 
capable and expert staff of dramatists and actors 
has been developed. Laurence Holcomb is the 
editor, and a right congenial fellow he seems to be. 
He will very likely reply to your inquiries if you 
address him at the Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Gutman, Inc., an advertising agency located at 
1600 Main Street, Wheeling, West Virginia, uses 
occasional radio material. Miss Phyllis Kalany is 
in charge, and scripts (only very good ones, of 
course) should be sent to her. 





Radio station WFBL, at Syracuse, N. Y., uses 
dramatic scripts from time to time, favoring, how- 
ever, scripts submitted through syndicates. A very 
good script might go there, however. This is a 
one thousand watt station. 


Most of the Canadian stations use dramatic 
scripts, and pay as well as the American stations. 
There are quite a few, the following being a list 
of some of them. Queries will bring the informa- 
tion you want from them: 


CKAC—Montreal, Quebec. 5,000 watts. 
CKNC—Toronto, Ontario. 100 watts. 
CFCF—Montreal, Quebec. 500 watts. 
CHRC—Quebec, Quebec. 100 watts. 
CKCL—Toronto, Ontario. 100 watts. 
CJGX—Winnipeg, Manitoba. 500 watts. 





Effective July 1, John L. Clark, general mana- 
ger of Powell Crosley’s radio stations, resigned to 
take over the presidency of Trans American Broad- 
casting and Television Corp. whose business it is 
to build and sell electrical transcriptions of pro- 
grams to radio stations. The new firm has not 
located offices as yet. Clark was the business 
genius of WLW. His resignation was met by an 
offer of a salary raise which was refused in the 
light of his new plans. 


Jury, 
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THE 


THEATRE 


PRESENTS 


the most profitable, fascinating, and 
colorful fields of modern literature. 
Have you ever tried to write a play? 
It's great fun and excellent training for 
a writer. 

WRITER'S DIGEST'S four-month course of 


instruction and individual criticism of play- 
writing opens up to the author a progressive 
and thrilling world of artistic endeavor. 


HERE ARE THE DETAILS 


® The course itself is written by Eugene Walter, 
author of “The Easiest Way," “Paid in Full," “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” and a score of Hol- 
lywood and Broadway Hits. It is the best course 
on playwriting available. 
@ The course consists of 10 assignments covering 
every branch of playwriting. Before beginning the 
first assignment, Mr. Walter gives each student a 
sound working idea of back-stage work before pro- 
ceeding into playwriting itself. 
Each of the ten assignments concludes with an in- 
dividual lesson for you to do. Your lesson de- 
pends on what you want to do, and what your 
talents are. 
®@ Each of your lessons is carefully read and criticized 
by us. They are returned to you with our detailed 
constructive remarks. 
Each student completes a three-act play before 
graduating from the course. Extra time is given 
if requested at no cost. The course is sold on a 
money-back guarantee. 


We sell this course for $10 because playwriting 
happens to be the hobby of several mem- 
bers on the staff, and we enjoy working on, 
and criticizing plays. We mention this fact 
because obviously no individual course in 
playwriting could be sold profitably for $10. 
We reserve the right to cancel any enroll- 
ment by sending the student his money back. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Enroll me as a paid-in-full student in the WRITER'S DIGEST 
INDIVIDUAL COURSE IN PLAYWRITING. ‘I enclose $10 
payment in full. It is understood that THERE IS NO OTHER 
FEE OF ANY KIND. If not fully satisfied my money will be 
refunded in full if same is requested within 30 days after my 
enroliment is received. 




















yiter’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 








General, Fiction, and Women’s 
Magazines 


The American Home, 444 Madison Ave, New 
York City. Mrs. Jean Austin, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We like articles 
on homemaking, decorating, building, gardening, 
cooking, etc., up to 1500 words. Photographs. 
We report on manuscripts within three weeks and 
pay on publication.” 


Better Homes and Gardens, Meredith Publishing 
Company, 1714 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Elmer T. Peterson, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1 a year. ‘We try to help readers with 
their homemaking and gardening problems. We 
endeavor to tell them how to plan, build, furnish, 
and care for a home; how to train the rose bush, 
lanscape the premises, and so on. Ours is a prac- 
tical, ‘how to’ home and garden magazine. 
Photographs should be at least 5x7, clear with 
good detail, sharp contrasts, on glossy paper. A 
very little verse is used. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay 2c a word and up, 
according to merit.” 


The Country Home, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Wheeler McMillen, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “Most of our 
material is staff-written. However, we are inter- 
ested in short articles that pertain to agriculture 
—new developments that might fit into our Farm 
Parade section, or stories of actual farmers who 
have done an outstanding job. 

“Also, the editors will give special consideration 
to short stories with honest farm situations, 
authentic agriculture background and _ involving 
characters who are modern farm people. They 
should contain not more than 4500 words. Study 
of the magazine itself will be your best guide to 
the type of material we use, and we suggest that 
you query us concerning your idea before sub- 
mitting the finished manuscript. Photographs may 
be submitted with articles. Very little verse is used. 
We report on manuscripts as promptly as possible 
and pay on acceptance.” 


Daytime In The Darkness, 970 Union Avenue, 
New York City. Morris Hyman, Editor. Issued 
fortnightly ; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Creative 
writers who have something definite to say, 
whatever the field of literature they plow, will 
find us receptive to their work, if they are truth- 
ful with themselves and with their subjects. 
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In the field of fiction, we are partial to short 
stories and novelettes written with frankness, 
however brutal to current concepts, with stress 
given characterization. Besides fiction, poetry 
which is completely felt and accurately expressed, 
is used; the form of versification matters now. 
When the quality of the submitted material de- 
mands that we do, we publish plays, of divers 
length, but compact and with a subjective impact. 

“Theses, related to the natural and physical 
sciences are particularly welcomed, as are equally 
thorough articles whose themes are politics and 
economics. In all cases, merit is the sole criterion 
of acceptance. We do not want photographs. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks and pay 
attractive rates, on publication, for work given 
leading position only.” 


Harper's Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Carmel Snow, Editor; Beatrice Kauf- 
man, Fiction Editor. Issued monthly ; 50c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “Occasionally we accept fiction, 
2000 to 5000 words in length. We pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Illustrated Mechanics, combined with Home 
Friend Magazine, Kansas City, Missouri. E. A. 
Weishaar, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 
25c a year. “We are interested in craft articles of 
interest to men and women. Also in money and 
labor saving devices for home and shop, from 
50 to 1000 words long. Photographs and drawings. 
No poetry. We report within two weeks and pay 
4c to lc a word on publication.” 


Inland Topics, The Chicago Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Ott 
Coelln, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1 
a year. ‘We like local features and sophisticated 
fiction. Humorous satire, city life, articles of un- 
usual interest. Average length is 1500 words to 
2500 words, maximum. Photographs must be 
modern and candid pictures. We also use light, 
humorous verse. We report within ten days, and 
pay lc a word.” 


Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th Street, New 
York City. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “At the moment 
our fiction needs are taken care of for some time 
to come, but we are always in the market for 
short stories (3500 to 5000 words) and serials 
(50,000 words up) which will appeal to women; 
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and for articles (2500 to 4000 words long) of 
compelling interest to a nation-wide audience of 
millions. We also publish poems occasionally ; but 
we cannot use long narrative verse or plays. We 
report within two or three weeks and pay on 
acceptance.” 


Vogue, Incorporating Vanity Fair, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. Edna Woolman 
Chase, Editor-in-Chief. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a 
copy ; $5.00 a year. ‘““‘We want articles on unusual 
travel angles, on light psychological subjects, fads 
and activities here and abroad, satirical essays, 
etc., 1500 to 2000 words. Photographs. No verse 
wanted. We pay from $50 to $150 per articles, 
on publication.” 


Woman’s Digest, 101 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Mina Lewiton, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. A digest of international 
news, of interest to women. ‘“‘We use translations 
from original sources of short stories, features of 
outstanding interest and educational value and 
short fillers of special concern to women, all 
reprint. Feature articles must not exceed 2500 
words. No photographs; no poetry. We report 
on manuscripts as soon as possible and pay, de- 
pending on the merit of the article.” 


Poetry and Verse Markets 

Here are some poetry journals with mention 
only of their prize offerings. This, we hope, will 
answer the many requests we have had for such a 
list as follows: 

Adamant, 1109 N. Sheridan Rd., Waukegan, 
Ill., offers small prizes for “‘best-liked poems.” 

American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd St., 
Wauwatosa, Wisc., is reported to run numerous 
contests open only to subscribers. 

The Bard, Jackson, Mo., announces that cash 
prizes offered in each issue are the only payment 
made for contributions. 

Better Verse, 2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn., 
is reported to pay $5 and $2.50 in cash and 13 
book prizes in each issue in contests open to every- 
body. 

Blue Moon, 4326 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., runs contests offering money, books, etc. 

Blues, 28 Grove St., New York City, announces 
occasional prizes for unusual contributions. 

Bozart-Westminster, Oglethorpe University, 
Oglethorpe, Ga., pays only in prizes, some of 
which run as high as $500 a year. 

The Circle, 430 West 116th St., New York City, 
offers prizes of $5, $3 and $2 for various types of 
verse. 

College Verse, 2305 Fulton St., Berkeley, Cal., 
makes occasional offers of interest only to under- 
graduate students, or graduates of not more than 
two years. 

Cycle, Homestead, Fla., pays only in small 
prizes. 

Driftwind, North Montpelier, Vt., offers occa- 
sional book prizes. 


JuLy 
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A.L.FIERST 


announces .... 


I have withdrawn from the International 
Publishing Service Co., and formed my own 
literary agency. 


I shall be glad to discuss with you your per- 
sonal writing problems. My work with several 
thousand authors has given me an intimate knowl- 
edge of practically every difficulty that can con- 
front you. As your agent, I shall guide you to 
markets and sales; and, as a writer myself, I 
understand your individual needs as only a writer 
can. 


The magazine WRITER’S REVIEW, of which 
I was book editor, had this to say about me in 
the October, 1935 issue: “Editor of the Book 
Publishers’ column in WRITER’S REVIEW ... 
with close connections among publishing firms. . 
graduate of two universities, taking his M. A. at 
Columbia ; associate editor of various periodicals, 
contributing editor of MODERN LIVING, author 
of material in various publications, ranging from 
WONDER STORIES to NATURE MAGAZINE 
and THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Co-author of the standard book on musi- 
cal copyright . . . co-publisher of TRIAL AND 
ERROR, which he suggested to the author, Jack 
Woodford . . . contributor of numerous articles in 
writers’ magazines.” 


I shall be pleased to welcome writers who 
have worked with me. If you are not already 
familiar, through previous experience, with what 
I can do for you, it will pay you to find out for 
yourself the value of my personal assistance. I 
have helped authors sell to a wide variety of 
markets, ranging from large book publishing firms 
like William Morrow & Co., to such periodicals 
as LIBERTY, AMERICAN MERC DURY, 
WOMAN’S WORLD, CLUES, THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES, AMERICAN DETEC- 
TIVE, ALL STORY, LEISURE, HYGEIA, etc., 
and to the McClure and United Feature Syndi- 
cates. (If you have sold at least five stories to 
any of these, or similar markets, send me a list of 
your sales. I have a special offer for you.) 


My sales commission is 10%. My rates for 
personal, detailed analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your manuscripts are: 
$1 for the first 4,000 words; 50c per thousand 
words thereafter. No more than $24 for any 
book. Poems, 50c each. Prompt reports. I am 
always pleased to see your revisions at no addi- 
tional charge. 


Send me your manuscripts now, or Write me 
about yourself. When in New York this sum- 
mer, drop in to see me at my new offices in the 
Ruppert Building. 


A. L. FIERST, 


NCORPORATED 


Literary Agent 


(Sole owner, Carlyle House, Publishers) 


535 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Expression, 76 Heights Rd., Ridgewood, N. J., 
quarterly prizes of books, paintings, etc. 

Fantasy, 950 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
offers cash prizes for poems on given subjects. 

Gypsy, Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, O., one of 
the best known poetry prize markets offers awards 
up to $100 each, the last report showing a $100 
grand prize and two $50 prizes 

Kaleidograph, 702 No. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex., 
is perhaps the most popular poetry journal among 
prize seekers. Many sensationally large offers ap- 
pear in its pages. It conducts an annual book- 
publication competition. Numerous small prizes 
are offered in each issue. Send a stamped self- 
addressed envelope for the 1936 contest program 
with details of four quarterly $25 awards, etc. 

Kosmos, P. O. Box 374, Philadelphia, Pa., offers 
prizes. 

L’Alouette, 114 Riverside Ave., Medford, Mass., 
offers book prizes. 

The Lyric, Box 2552, Roanoke, Va., offers an 
annual cash prize of $100. 

Northern Light, Holt, Minn., has offered small 
cash prizes. 

Pasque Petals, Aberdeen, S. D., carries news of 
prize competitions conducted in surrounding states. 

Poetry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, IIl., has been 
paying $100 for the best poem of the year. 

Poetry Review (American Editorial office), 299 
Park Ave., New York City, (Journal of the Poetry 
Society of Great Britain) accepts American con- 
tributions. Monthly prizes. 

Rhythm, 925 Broadway, New York City. An- 
nual prizes. 

Shard’s, Box 2007, Augusta, Ga., $10, $5 and 
other prizes in each issue. Enjoys a good repu- 
tation. 

Silhouettes, 303 Rosewood, Ontario, Cal., offers 
prizes, if and when contributed, to be given con- 
tributors ! 

Skyline (Monthly poetry section of Top O’ The 
World), Gunnison, Col., offers annual prizes in 
money and books. 

The Step Ladder, 1223 E. 53rd St., Chicago, 
Ill., offers annual prizes including the George 
Sterling Memorial of $100. 

Trails, Esperance, N. Y. Small prizes in each 
issue. 

Troubadour, Harbison Canyon, Cal., pays prizes. 

Universal Poetry Magazine, 314 Gideon St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., prizes in each issue. 

Verse Craft, Emory University, Ga., on the 
reader-vote plan has been awarding substantial 
awards. 

Vespers, 966 E. 25th St., Paterson, N. J., occa- 
sional prizes. 

Visions, formerly of Winchester, Ill., and Little 
Falls, Minn., is now at Placetia, Cal., offers prizes 
for subscribers. 

American Fireside, Box 522, Flint, Michigan. 
Albert Emerson Brown and Irene Lillian Brown, 
Editors. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. A home magazine with strong literary ten- 
dencies ; contains above 40 poems of high literary 
merit per issue. “We wish poems only, from 











DicEest 


general contributors. Lyric verse of brief compass 
is especially desired. The poetry is printed in a 
department of verse entitled Verse-Land. Our 
poetry standards are very high; in fact we are 
gradually raising our standards. We _ report 
promptly, if poet sends return postage. We sponsor 
cash and book prizes; no direct further payments 
for poetry are made.” 


Better Verse, Route 1, Box 63, Tigard, Oregon. 
Irl Morse and Phyllis Trullinger, Editors. Issued 
five times yearly ; 35c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
are always seeking poems of quality and never 
overstocked. Also in need of short short stories 
for prose section. Also reviews of books of poetry 
and prose and articles as to any phase of poetry, 
these being, of necessity, reasonably brief. We also 
edit poetry for Literature and Caravan. No 
photographs. We report on manuscripts within a 
week, but do not pay for poetry or prose.” 


Blue Moon, 3328-19th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Inez Sheldon Tyler, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.35 a year. “We use 
short lyrics with heart appeal; French forms; 
cinquains; quatrains; sonnets. We do not send free 
sample copies, nor pay attention to letters without 
enclosed stamped addressed envelope. We report 
report on manuscripts within a week and pay 


only in prizes.” 


Expression, 76 Heights Road, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. James Gabelle, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use short poems 
of any school, just so they are good. We report 
at once and pay only in prizes.” 


Fantasy, 950 Heberton Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Stanley Dehler Mayer, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. ‘“‘We 
want primarily poetry, of any length. Narrative 
verse desired. We prefer verse dealing with charac- 
ters or ideas rather than nature verse. We run very 
little of the latter, and absolutely none of the 
so-called ‘inspirational’ sort. If possible, we want 
the verse experimental, and are wide open to 
‘left-wingers.’ A regional note is liked, as it is 
also in our short stories, of which we run two per 
issue, also in experimental vein. Strong, earthy 
feeling desired. We also run critical essays on 
poetry or poets. Essays and stories may run to 
4500 words. We do not want photographs. We 
report on manuscripts, although this report is 
sometimes slow. We pay only in prizes.” 


The Gypsy, All Poetry Magazine, George Ellis- 
ton, c/o Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio. Miss 
George Elliston, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c 
a copy; $1 a year. “We are interested only in 
high grade poetry; not over 20 lines. Also clever 
quatrains and sextets. No photographs. We 
report on those we do not want at once; hold 
those we think we may use until a week before 
going to press. We pay only in prizes.” 
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Bulletin: 

Radio Station 2GB, Sydney, Australia, is inter- 
ested in radio script for full Australasian radio 
rights and prefers them in units of 13, 26, 39 and 
in multiples up to 104 quarter hours. 

Those most in demand border on the line of 
mysteries, historical romances and/or adaptation of 
published books. 

The rates are not high, since if we had to pay 
bigtime figures we might as well have the script 
prepared by our staff writers in Australia. How- 
ever, the field is a good literary byproduct market 
in the case of writers who have already sold or 
produced on American stations and have a carbon 
copy. 

Letters or sample script should be sent to me 
at 94 Dartmouth St., Portland, Me., to August 10, 
and thereafter to my permanent office address, 407 
Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles. Perhaps I should 
say that 1 am not a literary agent, but the U. S. 
representative for 2GB and make all payments 
direct from Los Angeles. 


LaLPpH L. Power, Ph. D. 


Horizons, 935 Muirfield Road, Los Angeles, 
California. Wayland A. Dunham, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 30c a copy; $1 a year. ‘All types of 
poetry are welcomed, but special stress is on 
poetry of emotional vitality. We like short poems 
and welcome the various short ‘count forms’ if 
they are truly expressive and fill the full re- 
quirements of true poetry. Limit is 36 lines. 
Cuts, furnished by the poet, are occasionally used. 
We report immediately and pay only in prizes.” 


Moods, The All-Poetry Quarterly, Edgerton, 
Missouri. Sterling P. King, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 35c a copy; $1 a year. “We want high 
class, timely poetry in serious vein. Not to exceed 
30 lines in length, preferably shorter. Manuscripts 
sent with no stamped and self-addressed envelope 
will not be returned. Winners selected by vote of 
subscribers. We report on manuscripts within 
twenty days and pay only in prizes.” 


Prairie Schooner, Box 1342, Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Lowry Charles Wimberly, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 30c a copy; $1 a year. ‘We 
use stories up to about 5000 words in length; 
articles of the same length; and poems not over 
sixty lines. We report within a month but do not 
pay for material accepted.” 


Shards, Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia. Con- 
stance Deming Lewis, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
35c a copy; $1 a year. “We are interested only 
in first class poetry up to fifty lines. Articles and 
book reviews should be queried about first. We 
report on manuscripts at once, and pay in prizes.” 


Silhouettes, 303 Rosewood, Ontario, California 
James Neill Northe, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
35c a copy; $1 a year. “We use verse articles— 
those dealing with higher forms of technique and 


; 
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Beginners 





ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in tts Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS, sales are not eligt- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted 
and trained. 


The purposeof this Beginner’sCourse 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly 
explain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months, 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will 
they be able to do stories offhand for 
the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial style. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned tothose students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH Street 
Cincinnati, Ouxn10 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s -Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 
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* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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FREE 


Analysis Test 
of Your Writing Ability 


Do you feel the urge to write 
out if you have dormant writing abi 
be developed into a money-making 
today for Dr. Burton’s FREE Anal 
will reveal your Story-Writing 
your power to create 
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Richard Burton Sebacts, Inc. SJ 
“The School - Personal Service in Creative Writing’ — 
702-6 Essex Bldg __ Minneapolis, _Minn. 





Sale of Authors Supplies 


Kraft Envelopes: 28 Ib. 25 9x12 and 25 9'x12¥2, 85c 
25 6x9 and 25 614x914, 60c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 70¢ 
Ribbons 40c each, 3 "for $1.10. Carbon Paper 25 sheets 
for 25 Order now and save money. West of Rockies 
add 10%. Circular 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Box 202, Hernando, Miss 


Dept. D, 











Manuscript Typing Service 


Corrections in ¢ 





Prompt and accurate typing service 









mar, punctuation and spelling (if requested). One « 
copy furnished I read and mailed flat Fee: 40c 
thousand words; 10,000 to 25,000 words 35c; 
all over 25 s 30c 


WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 


502 Alamo National Building, San Antonio, Texas 








THE “MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 

Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally peapened for publication. I revise, 
—_ and give your story new life, interest and —. 

eturned to you typed and with carbon cony erms 
one dollar per thousand words. Books, 60 cents per 
thousand words. 


EDITH M. NAILL - - = Edgerton, Missouri 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Efficient service. 50c, 1,000 words 
Extra outer pages. Proof read 
quested Mailed flat. 20% off 20,000 or over 
for 3 act plays. You’ll be satisfied 

VIRGINIA RUMSEY 
150 S. Orange Grove Ave., 


Two carbons free 
Corrections if re 
$10.00 


Pasadena, Calif. 
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DIGEST 


There is no restriction, in our poems, 


appreciation. 
as to subject, length, type, 
they must be vital, be done well. 
newspaper verse. 

“No material is returned unless accompanied 
by a self-addressed envelope and sufficient postage. 
We pay one dollar a poem or article, on accept- 
ance. We attempt to publish a list of up-to-date 
markets each issue.” 


form, or anything, but 
We do not want 


verse 


Plays and Entertainment Material 
Gustav Blum, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. “We are interested in full length plays for 
Broadway production. No farces or mystery plays 
wanted. We prefer serious plays with a theme or 
bright comedies. If return postage is not sent 
with manuscripts the script will be returned ex- 
press collect. Plays are accepted for production 
according to agreement with Dramatic Guild.” 


The Willis N. Bugbee Co., 428 South Warren 
Street, Syracuse, New York. Willis N. Bugbee, 
Editor. “We are interested in seeing clever stunts 
and full even plays.” 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. Ivan B. Boyd, 
Editor. “We use humorous and dramatic readings, 
5 to 12 minutes in length (reading aloud). 
Plays—one to three acts. We cater mainly to high 
schools and amateur groups, so avoid sophistication 
and difficult settings, costuming, or properties. 
Novelty entertainments short skits, stunts, panto- 
mimes, or other novelties. If a play has been pro- 
duced, we are glad to have photographs of scenes 
from the play. We report on manuscripts im- 
mediately, or if we unusual number 
coming in, it may be Payment 
varies greatly ; others 
on a royalty basis.” 


Mid-West Debate 





have an 
several weeks 


we purchase some outright, 


Bureau, 511 North Fayette 
Street Jacksonville, Illinois. Harold E. Gibson, 
Editor. “‘We want humorous readings of from 800 
Must have plenty of dialogue 
Dramatic readings of from 
long. Must have character 
ise good plays and enter- 
assemblies in high schools. 
We are particularly interested in collections of 
entertainments from which small books can be 
published. No photographs; no poetry. We re- 
port on manuscripts and pay 
according to merit.” 

New Theatre, 156 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Herbert Kline, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use one-act social 
plays. Particularly anti-war material and material 
dealing with contemporary social scene is desired. 
We report within thirty Payment is 
tnade on basis of royalties when play is produced. 

I ted with a play agency.” 


ihe magazine is associa 

Paine Publishing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Blanche Paine Elliott, Editor. “We are in the 
market for three act plays, playing two hours— 
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comedies or farces. One-act plays playing fifteen 
to thirty minutes—comedies. Blackface plays or 
complete minstrels for children of the primary or 
intermediate grades. We report cn manuscripts 
promptly and pay on acceptance.” 


The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. F. W. Shoe- 
maker, Editor. We publish one and three-act plays 
for amateur production. Full book-length fiction 
manuscripts for adults and young people. Travel, 
sport and miscellaneous books. We are not inter- 
ested in collections of short stories or verse. We 
report within two weeks and pay either in royal- 
ties or outright payment.” 


The Playshop of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. Dr. N. Bryllion Fagin, Director. 
“We produce every year one original full-length 
play. We are not in the market for one-act plays. 
Our plays must have a worthwhile idea and must 
be well written. We pay a small royalty, but our 
productions attract attention, and the author 
retains all rights. Comedies of modern life have 
the best chance.” 


Row Peterson & Company, 
Evanston, Illinois. Lee Owen Snook, Director 
Division of Drama. “We use one-act and three-act 
plays suited to schools particularly. At this time 
we are not interested in manuscripts for schools 
below the senicr high school level. We use some 
plays for little theatre groups, but, for the most 
part, we are filling this need through plays pur- 
chased from producers on Broadway. 

“We prefer to buy one-act plays outright, 
although, in a few instances, we offer the author 
a royalty contract. We use both plans with three- 
actors, but prefer the outright purchase plan 
Plays for high school and church use must not 
have situations that call for the use of intoxicants 
or cigarettes. Divorce, suicide, irregularities in 
martial matters, or a too sophisticated handling 
of sex are taboo. One-set plays are preferable. 
More women than men in the casts is a selling 
asset.” 


1911 Ridge Avenue, 


Syndicates 
Paul T. Haagen, 155 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Paul T. Haagen, Editor. A 


newspaper building page. “We use articles on 
construction, homes, interior decorating, etc. 
Stamped addressed envelope must accompany all 
contributions. We ocassionally use photos, if good. 
We pay by agreement and on_ publication.” 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. George R. Holmes, Editor. 
Issued daily and weekly. “We use general, scienti- 
fic spot news, and pictures. Features. We do not 
want women’s features, fiction, poetry, or puzzles. 
We report on manuscripts within a week and pay 
usually on a fifty-fifty basis.” 


Trade Journals 


American Pigeon Journal, Warrenton, Missouri. 
Frank H. Hollmann, Editor. 
a copy; $1 a year. 


Issued monthly ; 15c 
“We use practical articles on 


Jury, 
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55 W. 42nd Street 





210 Fifth Ave., 
Editorial Rooms: 705 Railway Exchange Bldg., Montreal, Can. 





We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practicaily every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WRITE IT—PLL SELL IT!) 


No false promises—just cold hard facts. 
help at any price. Let us show you how you can SELL the 
material you write. i 


Every client receives monthly market 


tips. Write today for free circular and market letter. Better 
still, send us a manuscript—any length—with return postage. 
We will give you a prompt report at no cost to you. Re- 


member: ALL READINGS ARE FREE regardless of story 
length. Public Speakers, take advantage of our exclusive 
service. 


Continental Speakers’ and Writers’ Bureau 


New York City 
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as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read * “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning 

It sisc expisins how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
inany branches of Advertising. = - ound this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well sper 

Send your name and Q acre J aiid this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No oblic 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF er eee ‘ 

2601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 305-8 Chicago, Mt, 
Send FREE booklet ‘* Success in ye i, ertising’’, end full information. 
Name -—- 
ee ee 


City. State. 
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WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “cream” of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now —_ $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 








POETS: $100—CASH PRIZES—$100 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for 1936 PRIZE 
PROGRAM, which gives details of $25 quarterly prizes, 
monthly contests, Book Publication Contests, Free Anthology 
Plan, Help Yourself Handbooks, Handwriting Analysis, etc. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c copy, $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Poetry, lc per line. Quality work since 
NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


TYPING IS OUR BUSINESS — 


WE LIVE BY IT—that’s why we satisfy! Our work is neat 
and accurate; our service is prompt and entirely depend 
able. Minor corrections, if requested. Extra outside sheets, 
carbon copy. 40c per thousand; 35c over 10,0000, Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
RICHARD & RICHARD 


(The Personal Service) 
New Bern, N. C. 
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ory Writing 
How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 


your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 


into dollars. 
Courses in Waiting, J Writ- 


—- % ing, Novel a uvenile 
Writing, ticle riting, 
imum, Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Ber 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Specia 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful expers- 
ence in the home study field. 


Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 


Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest 
practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





DIGEST 


the breeding of pigeons, but make absolutely no 
payment of any kind on material accepted for 
publication. We report on manuscripts in about 
ten days.” 


Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Indiana. Ralph W. 
Poulton, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a year; $1 for three years. A livestock farming 
publication. “We use livestock farming success 
stories, 800 to 1500 words in length; livestock 
care and management. Photographs of livestock. 
No verse. We report promptly and pay Ic a word; 
$1 to $2 per photo.” 


Diesel Digest, 338 Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles, 
California. A. L. Hancock, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are 
interested in articles about Diesel engines, their 
use, comparative cost of operation, stories of their 
manufacture in the United States, etc. Material 
should never be over 2000 words and pictures 
should always be enclosed whenever possible. 
We report on manuscripts as soon as possible and 
pay Yec a word or beter; 50c for photos, on 
publication.” 


The Inland Printer, 205 West Wacker Drive, 


Chicago, Illinois. J. L. Frazier, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
technical articles for printers, only. Length 


depends upon usefulness. No photographs. We 
report on manuscripts immediately and pay on 
publication, according to merit.” 


Pacific Philatelist, 2303 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Everett Erle, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
1000 to 1500 words in length. Success stories of 
15c a copy; $1 a year. A magazine for the stamp 
collector. “We like to publish the story behind 
the stamp. Philatelic study—group of issues, 
one issue, etc. News of forthcoming stamps—in 
the United States and the world. No photographs. 
We do not pay for material used.” 

Power, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Philip W. Swain, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c¢ a 
copy; $3 a year. ‘We want articles on construc- 
tion, maintainance and operation of power plants 
and associated services. We ocassionally use 
photographs, for which we pay $3 to $5. We 
report immediately and pay $10 a page, on pub- 
lication.” 

Turkey World, Mount Morris, Illinois. M. C. 
Small, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1 a year. “We use feature articles of 
good turkey growers. These success stories must 
be written in a popular style but must give definite 
information on the methods used by the grower 
that makes him a successful grower. Articles must 
be accompanied by two or more good pictures, 
showing not just turkeys but the equipment and 
houses used to grow turkeys. News items or shorts 
of interest to turkey growers. We report within a 
few days after received, and pay from one to two 
cents a word depending upon the quality of the 
material and the number and quality of photo- 
graphs.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Check These Exclusive Royal Portable Features! 


TOUCH CONTROL*. Only Royal provides this sensational improvement. Easier, faster typing 
for everyone! FINGER COMFORT KEYS. Easy on the fingers and the eyes! CENTRALIZED 
CONTROLS. Plus standard keyboard and action. COMPLETE DUST PROTECTION. _Insures 
long, trouble-free performance. AND NOTE THE TERMS! Pay for your New Royal Portable as 
you use it—only a few cents a day! CQiihcnidic tie 
WINNERS in the January Royal Portable Manuscript Contest. key-tension device. 
FIRST PRIZE: Dorothy O. Hastings, Longmont, Colorado; SECOND PRIZE: Mrs. O. M. Green, Spokane, Washing- 
ton; THIRD PRIZE: Miss Ethel M. Hoffman, Buffalo, New York; HONORARY MENTIONS: (10): Miss Elsie Knis- 
ley, Everett, Washington; Mrs. C. Robt. Swanson, Kasota, Minnesota; Mrs. R. Douglas Cee Buffalo, New York; 
Mr. Edgar C. Barker, Jr., Zanesville, Ohio; Mrs. Olga Poosch Fritz, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. Theodore Hutchinson, Port 
Arthur, Texas; Miss Lolo M. Stultz, Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. Joe P. Lane, Dillon, S. C.; Mr. Fred Brantley, Lake 
Charles, La.; Mr. Andrew C. Rabnerr, Doylestown, Pa. 


ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


The Writer's Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 16. No, 9. Entered as second class matter, April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 








WRITER’S 


Normal School Principal 
Finds N. |. A. Gives 
Real Service 


“‘I_ am glad to tell you that_I sold an 
article to Real America. Before en- 
rolling I was skeptical of N . A 
training as the best preparation for 
writing in fields other than news er 
you mat I am now 
you i e good on your cl ha 
N. . is the preparation needed by 
meena in all fields. N A. as ders 
a real ie by giving th orough, sin 
and expert criticism.’’— E 
O35 3 Linden Street, Fond 
ac, 


Are Writers Born 


or made? 


Today most authorities agree that it is hard for a writer 
to succeed without practical training. But it is equally true 
that training means little unless backed by a natural apti- 
tude for writing. 

A surprisingly large number of people have this latent 
ability. But few recognize it. Thousands with the “‘seeds 
of success”? lack the confidence to start. Yet now it is easy 
to determine whether you are fitted to make writing pay. 

The N. I. A. free test tells you at once. Its purpose is 
to ferret out new recruits for the army of men and women 
earning a comfortable living by etinarer* 

These authors have not yet created “‘best sellers.’”’ But 
their stories and articles fill the pages of America’s ar 
cations. They regularly receive welcome checks for $25 


$50 and $100 each. 


Let Experts Judge Your Chances 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers you free of 
charge its revealing Writing Aptitude Test. This is a 
standard analysis of your ‘‘instinct’”’ for writing—your latent 
powers of concentration, imagination, logic, etc. It has 
nothing to do with your ’style of writing. It simply reveals 
whether or not you have the “‘germ’’ of writing in you 
Successful, seasoned writers give a sincere opinion of your 
natural ability. Only those who pass this test are qualified 
to take the N. I. A. course of practical training. 

By this is meant the same kind of training behind the 
literary triumph of so many newspaper men. It is the New 
York Copy-Desk Method which teaches you to write by 
writing! You develop your own style instead of trying to 
copy model authors. 

In your own home you “‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. You learn under the same 
editorial viewpoint you must meet later to make sales. 
Instead of rejection slips, you get friendly, shrewd advice 
to help you acquire the coveted “‘professional’’ touch. 

And it’s fun right from the start. In a matter of months 
you are ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of success. 


Mail the Coupon Now! 


But the first step is the Writing Aptitude Test. It takes 
a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the coupon to- 
day. Make the first move toward that most enjoyab ole and 
—_ occupation—writing for publication! mererer 

stitute of America, One Park Avenue, New York, 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Writer’s Dicest, August. 

Miss | 

Mrs. } 

Mr. 

Address 

(All correspondence confidential. No 
on you.) 


salesmen will call 
7H616 


Se eeewemeseeeeeceses 
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Sir: 

We are in the market for Greeting Card Senti- 
ments, something suitable for everyday cards; such 
as, birthday, convalescent, etc., also sentiments for 
Christmas cards. 

CHARMANT NovELTE CoMPANY, 
6324 Jefferson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sir: 

The undersigned friends of the late Edwin 
Arlington Robinson are planning to collect and 
edit a volume of his letters and have made arrange- 
ments with The Macmillan Company for their 
publication. Anyone who has any letters which 
might have general interest, and who is willing 
to have use made of them in such a volume, or 
in the biography of Mr. Robinson which Mr. Her- 
mann Hagedorn is writing, is urged to send them 
by registered mail to any member of the com- 
mittee. The letters will be copied promptly, and 
the originals returned to their owners. 

Mr. Hagedorn is making a collection of news- 
paper and other clippings concerning Mr. Robin- 
son, which will be mounted and ultimately depos- 
ited, for the use of scholars, in the Widener Library 
of Harvard University. He would be grateful if 
anyone who has any significant clippings and is 
willing to part with them would send them to him 
by registered mail at 28 East 20th Street, N. Y. C. 

HERMANN HAGEDORN, 
28 East 20th Street, New York. 
Percy MacKaye, 
Ridgely Torrence. 


Lewis M. Isaacs, 
Louis V. Ledoux, 
Sir: 

The August Esquire is featuring a story of mine, 
“Lawyers Laugh Last,’ based on my adventures 
with libel suits. 

The story points out the futility of most libel 
suits and the useless expense to all concerned, and 
I am hoping that it will result in some benefit to 
editors and publishers by discouraging libel hounds. 

I believe I have had as much experience with 
libel suits as the next man—I’ve been sued at least 
a dozen times—and I feel that I can write with 
some authority on the matter. 

Epwin Bairro. 





Sir: 

Luck to the Dicest. It’s made eight sales for 
me since January and I hadn’t sold a line before 
that. Low-priced articles I find are almost always 
saleable somewhere. I’m surprised more people 
don’t use them for postage money. It takes little 
effort to write them and there is a good-sized 
market. 

Gam. McBripe, 
336 West Elm Street, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Big Smooth Paper Magazines 
! Now is the time for YOU to start selling. 





™ ; * The opportunity for the new writer is 
P i € tor 1a 1 ew greater now than it has been in years 

: R evi € because more magazines are being pub- 
iwin lished now than at any time since 
and CO UN T 1929—and still others are being started. 
— GENT RY There are approximately 250 mag- 
their LEMAN azines, some of them weeklies, buying 
hich fiction every month from American writers. 


lling s WEEK With each new magazine—and more than 20 have 
THI appeared during the first six months of this year—the need for 


or 
fiction increases. 





Her- 
hem REDBOOK . 
om- a aT And More Writers Are Necessary 
- PAPER MAGAZINES To Supply the Demand for Stories! 
ews- To get a clearer idea of the opportunity for writers today, just 
bin- Kkatobsine realize that the pulp magazines buy more than 1,800,000 words of 
pos- io detective fiction every month—and detective stories are but one of 
rary eRiné many types used in the pulps, and the pulps are but one division of 
i if woven i the magazine army. 
d is - “suse To the left are shown the four major groups of fiction magazines: 
ee literary periodicals, big smooth paper magazines, intermediate smooth 
gazines, pulp paper “books? 
r C. H paper magazines, pu 
RELAN D's 
uth 


' RN I Sell My Clients’ Work to Every Magazine 
| 0S" | Shown and to More Than 100 Others 


Mo" . ; 
Nw Month after month I help new writers take advantage of the in- 
creasing opportunity to earn money by selling stories. Kathleen 
Andrew came to me early this year after working with another 











ine, LITERARY MAGAZINES : critic. She has just finished three months collaboration (cost $60) 

ures and has not only made her first sale, but two others, earning $140. 
AMERICAN But best of all, she has acquired the foundation for a successful career. 

libel Miss Andrew is one of the 22 writers for whom I have sold first 

pie MERCURY stories during the first six months of 1936. You can be one of those 

t to for whom I will make sales during the latter half of this year. 

nds. er Send me a manuscript for criticism. Fees: $3 for short 

with ive Schoo” shorts up to 2000 words; $5 for stories of 2000 to 5000; 

anes Prat $1 per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. If the story 


‘s is salable I'll refund this fee; otherwise I'll tell you 
with ORUM why the story isn’t salable—and if the idea has pos- 
sibilities, ’ll make suggestions for revision looking 


es STO RY toward a sale to a definite market, 
PULP PAPER MAGAZINES LURTON BLASSINGAME 














for 
fore Author of Stories and 
ays Articles a = ~ MAIL THIS COUPON 
Wtiterary, 
ple oe 4 LURTON BLASSINGAME ~~ 





ag Ri Illustrated and All- 
Fiction Magazines. 
ized acy iction Magazine 
ote 550 Riverside Dr. 


7 Shorties New York City 


! 
550 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City SS t 
Please send me FREE copy of “SHORT : 
STORY FUNDAMENTALS” and give me details '! 
of your criticism and collaboration service with- ! 
out obligation. i 

i 


oe me ee ee 











ae eee ee i i ie a ee 
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International Publishing Service 
is proud to announce that 


CASHEL POMEROY 


known and respected by thousands of 
writers throughout the country, is its 
new Editorial Director. Mr. Pomeroy, 
famous editor of Young's Magazine, has 
helped develop almost every prominent 
American author of today. All manu- 
scripts submitted will receive Mr. 
Pomeroy's personal reading and expert 
advice. 

JACK LEIGH, who in his six years of active 


ars oO 
selling experience has sold hundreds of 


stories for Jack Woodford, Peggy Gadd 
Robert L. Bellem and others, in addition to 
making scores of first or clients, con 


ie 
tinues as head of our Sales Department. 


Jack Woodford says: "The combination of 
Cashel Pomeroy and Jack Leigh will go 
places in a Great Big Way." 

The combined expert assist 

Pomeroy and Mr, Leigh is a 
when you submit manuscripts 
Publishing Service. 


PROMPT REPORTS AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM: If your story does not quite 








make the grade, we tell you how you can 
make it salable. We are as anx to mar- 
ket your story and earn our commission as 
you are to sell it. 

EDITORIAL REWRITING: We do our own edi- 
torial rewriting on manuscripts consider 


worthwhile—on a straight percentage basis, in 
no case exceeding thirty per cent of the pro- 
ceeds. We get nothing for our additiona 
work if the story fails to sell. 
After we have made five sales for you, 
there are no more fees: we work with 
you on a straight 10% commission 
basis. 
RATES: $1.00 for manuscripts up to 2,000 
words; 50c per thousand thereafter up to 50,000 
words. $25.00 for any length over 50,000 words. 
Poems, 50c each. Your initial fee refunded from 
our ten per cent commission upon sale. 


Let us help you with your problems. 
Information on request. 


International Publishing 
Service Company 


307 Fifth Ave. New York City 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
















DIcEsT 


Sir: 

We are in search of a known writer, who has 
had some experience in writing for motion pic- 
tures. We prefer one who is acquainted with the 
textile business and with cotton in general, and 
one who will be able to come to the South to get 
the necesary information. 

If you could put us in touch with one or more 
writers who would qualify with our needs, we 
would greatly appreciate it. 

E. L. Grsson, 
Strickland Industrial Film Corp., 
163 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sir: 

rhrough the courtesy of the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America, your name has been given to us 
as one who publishes a publication devoted to the 
interests of writers. 

We are in the market for short stories of from 
2000 to 3000 words in length, either fiction or 
fact and pay 3c and 4c per word upon acceptance. 
rhese stories are for “Diary Revelations” and the 
writer is the acting Editor. 

Due to the irregularity in which past material 
has been submitted in response to advertisements 
and the extra expense it has caused us, we prefer 
to send those interested in submitting work to us, 
particulars direct. If they will but write us and 
enclose a stamped return envelope for our reply. 
We do not want any material sent unless the writer 
is acquainted with our methods in order to facil- 
itate handling. 

ADIRONDACK ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
R. J. FLoop, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


Sir: 

I had a little flurry of luck in the matter of 
writing—Macfadden took two of my stories, award- 
ing me a prize of $1,000 on one. Ever since win- 
ning that prize I have been fired with literary am- 
bitions and cannot—and would not if I could— 
rid myself of the habit of writing. Whether or 
not I can really write, I certainly have the urge 
and no number of discouraging rejections will 
weaken the urge. 

You might pass that on to the Editors. 

Emity M. Wess, 

Charleston, S. C. 
Sir: 

One of the most helpful articles I have ever 
read was “Pulp Into Slick,’ although, of course, 
I have read numerous articles on the same ques- 
tion. This happens to be my particular problem 
at present, and I want to thank you and Mr. 
Tudury for setting me straight on some points I 
never clearly understood before. 

May I offer a suggestion? Why don’t you 
always print a short resume of an author’s “cred- 
its,’ so that what he says can be judged on what 
he has done, and, thus, on what authority he has 
for speaking. You did it with James H. S. Moyn- 
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ahan, and I found it quite helpful to me in under- 


io has standing some of his statements. It’s all right Selling Your Manuscripts 





1 pic- for a writer of detective stories, and one who has ; : we 
h th a Na bl MW hi ne a a eal is almost as difficult as writing them, and also 
oo REECE SEER See 0) ee Oe BONS, Ce ea Eh Oe requires TRAINING. We not only teach you HOW 
, and dition to telling your story straight through in the TO WRITE, but How To SELL. That is why 
. . . . , “ 
to get past tense chronologically, without giving anyone’s on, od our Students are able to “crash the 
. os : % i iterar ates. 
thoughts, or any information not disclosed by the lies 
. . 5 . . s 
more action itself—” Perhaps that is the way to write JACK LONDON said: 
s, we detective stories. But it isn’t the way to write “J like your simple, direct, 
i . ee = Sar eee  siaaies : straight-from-the-shoulder, metho 
Western stories, or confession stories, or any gen- af piunniion Gn ete. ds eae 
ral love or adventure story. what of a veteran in the short { 
>. ’ ° Nes ’ = a story game, I feel justified in giv- 
ro I’m not much of a writer, but I’m trying hard ing my judgment that your course 
1, Ga. to learn. I have sold stories to seventeen different in short story writing is excellently 
magazines, mostly pulps—and have never landed comprehensive and practical. 





in a big slick. So I don’t have much right to (Signed) JACK LONDON. 

















J - - or ; et} +c av fever ¢ This should mean more to you than anything WE can 
Insti- speak right out in meeting this bites he However, e say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the only one he 
to us good many people who write articles in the writ- ever endorsed. 

. aS Se eal i. ae a Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their work! 
© the ers’ magazines expressing their opinion freely on cigker the personal aivertion’ ai caer critics, ie ‘welll Ee 
aS re , . 9 ¢ are av 74 1 “ — : — persona al criticism an manuscript sales 
these really fundamental matters have less autho oe Sa” Ge ae a 
feom ity than I, I have found. BOOKLET, The Art of Story Writing, and details, 
RayMonpD W. PorTER 
*n or . q pe 
see 637 W. Buckthorn, Inglewood, Calif. HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
pod, Ey erica Dept. 191-A FORT WAYNE, IND. 
This Tudury piece about the pulp and sik Swe ss 
terial paper writing was all right but who the hell is 
nents Tudury? I never heard of him. Let’s have more P : O | O 
refer articles by people who are right not only academ- 
ee ee . s es Botte By William Wallace Cook 
Oo us, , ically but from REAL PRACTICAL EXPERI- Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. Bedford-Jones, 
d NCE Bob Davis, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Jack Woodford, Clem 
an ENCE. Yore, Robert Thomas Hardy, F E. Blackwell, ot. otc. 
7 , ’ se Heseco Uhense . Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. The number o 
eply. Cartes Evans UTcHTMAN, plots available to users of Plotto is infinite. The scope of 
vriter Boise, Idaho. this book is so great that it is almost unbelievable. With 

° ? Plotto at your work desk, you will never again experience 

facil- _————-- plot dif Ity. Endorsed and USED by America’s great- 
est writers 
Moran Tudury was born in New Orleans and Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 
: insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


worked on editorial staffs of Adventure, Street & BOOK DEPARTMENT 


. Smith, Popular Publications, contributor to Vanity WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Fair, The American, American Mercury, Book- 


man, College Humor, Home, and about fifteen io > AS, 
pulps. Free lanced in Europe for five years. Now SAVE WEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 
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aaa associate editor, under Kenneth White, on Dime Soncational Valabs ie Writers Blaltenery Guepiieas 
; Detective, Ace-High Detective, Dr. Yen Sin. Mar- 26 Ib. Kraft, Envelopes: 25 01/4x12¥e and 25 9x12, $1.15; 25 
win- 2 : eg : ; ‘ ; - it, 
ried, to Gale Cleeland, and lives in New y ork, So erie Assortment: 72 Kraft Envelopes, 12 each above 
am- ; - " ‘ . 
150 West 11th. O. K. now?—Ed Hammermill Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.50; 500 sheets 16 Ib., 
§ ; id. $1.20 
Id— Franconia Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.45; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $1.15. 
r or = eo. z ss wag me Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 Ib., 

. Sir: Copy Papers White Manifold for carbon copies. 500 sheets 75c. 
urge Tian Gi. ee Carbon Paper: 25 sheets, 45c; 50 sheets 75c; 100 sheets, $1.35. 
will was, oh, sO much interested in the letter ap- Typewriter Ribbons: (State Machine.) Each 45c; 3 for $1.25. 

b H . . 7 = — » c bination Special No. 8: 10 Kraft 912x12% and 10 Kraft 
pearing in the July W RITER S DIcEsT, by the aa x12" envelopes, 75s she ets nee. Ib. Bond, 75 second 
, . % sheets sheets carbon—a ‘or 
author who brags that he sold the Redbook Sensational Values in PRINTED Stationery: 
Magazine the tenth time out. He should talk! I LETTERHEADS: 20 Ib. Franconia Bond: 100 size 8Yex11, $1.25; 
“a oe ae P 250 for $2.25. 100 size 512x812, 85¢; 25 r $1.70 
C sold the Ladies’ Home Journal the first time out, 20 Ib. Merit Bond: 100 size Siax11," $1.50; 250 for $2.75. 100 
ae - size 51x > i or 
and was so modest or something that I asked the Printed 28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 91/2x121/2, your address upper 
3 % n a corner, and 25 9x12, your return eadress big centered 
Editor to refrain from publishing my name. But $2.25. 25 64 Svax0% and 25 6x9, $1.75; 25 No. 11 and 25 
the news got around my home town, and to this ADD 10% ‘to all prices if you live West of Rockies. 

; é : ‘ WE PAY POSTAGE AND SHIP IMMEDIATELY. Complete price 
ever ‘ day I am identified as ‘tthe one who wrote that list stationery, combination assortments, printing and samples, free. 
urse j Pld . a 

’ piece for the Ladies’ Home Journal you know. WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP | 
y, wher was only six years o so 1e 41 West 45th Street lew York, N. Y. 
jues- Why, when I wa ly j Id, I sold tk New York, N. Y. 
lem Farmer’s Wife every trip out (from house to 
Mr. } house). Since I have taken to reading the 


ts 1 | Wrirer’s Dicest I have had articles published WANTED — Plays 


in various magazines and newspapers. But here’s 








you the rub. 1 and 3 act plays wanted for fall publication. We pay 

red- Unfortunately, to use the illustrious “seller to cash upon acceptance. 

ae the Redbook” as an authority, I lack | the first EADDY & EADDY, Playmakers 
important requisite of a writer. I DON’T LIKE RALEIGH, N. C. 

oyn- DOGS. But maybe now, if I get myself a pooch, 
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Summer Writers 


“and some are not,’’ puts punster Perry Scope. 
Conquer hot weather languor — steal a march 
on inactive writers. All writers will find cool 
incisive value in Wight House Publications— 
sharp tools for writers. 
H brings vital, vivid 
The Said Boo characters and 
dramatic dialogue. Set any of the 75 char- 
acters, mood and action groups one against 
the other, conversational sparks and character 
pictures fly to the imagination. 12,000 listings 
in, time- -saving groups and cross index replace 
trite “‘said’” with picture-action words. “No 
juggler of words can afford to do without it, 
says Professor R. E. Lambert, Editor & Book 
Publisher, Santiago de Chile. $1.50 Postpaid 
—with any one of the following Chap Books 
Free. 


and Picturesque 
Local Color 3icech chap 
Books give true local color, slang, picturesyue 
speech, figures of speech, said-substi tutes and 


general information for writers, covering par- 
ticular fields. Three now ready. 25c “each, 
postpaid. 


No. 1 Sea & Navy Story SPECIAL 
No. 2 Doctor, Nurse three 
& Hospital Story ¢.. C 

No. 3 Air Story 

AUGUST The SAID Book, all three Local 
Color Chap Books, our brochure 

SPECIAL “Dialogue Analysis,”’ and 25c¢ 
discount coupon on our next 

book—all postpaid for only Two Dollars. 








WIGHT HOUSE PRESS, Box 381, EAST SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 











ANY WRITER... 


desiring ms. criticism must enclose $1 per thousand 
words, and stamped addressed envelope. 


ALBERT R. WETJEN 
(Ref. Who’s Who in America) 
1051 Curtis St. Berkeley, Calif. 











‘*HOLLYWOOD PLOT SHOP’”’ 
Wants Rejects 
MIS-PLOTTING is the basic trouble in most rejected 
MSS. Your story may need a different twist, a particular 
emphasis, a re-characterization, a snappier opening or con- 
clusion to give it eae SLANT. Send us your REJECTS 
—and new stories—to be RE-PLOTTED for easy sale. 
We write a detailed, MAGAZINE-SLANTED synopsis of 
your RE-PLOTTED story. $4 per short story. $6 per 
novelette. 
“HOLLYWOOD PLOT SHOP,” Box 488, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York 

book publisher—Free, prompt editorial 
report—National selling facilities—Publica- 
tion on royalty and cooperative basis. 


Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 West 45 New York City 
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my stories will sell like hotcakes. (Cats, now, 
they’re different. I like cats.) 

Then, too, I’m afraid I don’t qualify in the 
matter of week ends and chasers. According to 
the writing sages, the only way for the author to 
compose (or de-compose) properly is to be thor- 
oughly steeped in alcohol. You see, the only kind 
of chasers I know anything about is chasing my 
three sons around trying to get them to keep their 
shirt tails in, until I come to a weak end in the 
nearest chair, steeped in perspiration, exaspera- 
tion and the short end of a lean ration. But what 
I really wanted to say is this: The WritTEr’s 
DicEsT is an inspiration to promising young 
authors. It has helped me a lot and I am going 
to keep on reading it, so it can help me some 
more. 

There is still another thing against me, judging 
by that illuminating letter in your Forum. I am 
suffering from a chronic case of matrimony which 
has been going on for years and years. 

So judging me by all my shortcomings, it looks 
as if I ought to give up writing and take in 
washing for a living. It so happens at the present 
time I am earning the family’s bread and beans 
and an occasional head of lettuce by rattling the 
typewriter. 

I have a teeth hold on the writing game if I 
haven’t a toe hold. So I might as well keep on 
writing articles, if that is what the editors want, 
till some day I’ll fool them with an article that is 
so much like a story that I can get them to buy 
my fiction. 

MarGareT E. Knorr, 
Honesdale, Pa. 


Sir: 

I’ve followed the advice given in several Dicest 
articles of selecting one magazine, faithfully study- 
ing it, reading every issue, and writing a story 
specifically for that one magazine. 

This advice began to bear fruit when I re- 
ceived not a plain rejection slip, but a letter from 
the editor commenting on my work. I stuck to 
my guns—and who wouldn’t have?—and on Sat- 
urday, June 20, a check arrived from Black Mask 
paying for my 15,000-word novelet. 

I’ll be forever indebted to the market advice 
and even more important the instructive articles 
in the Dicest. You’re doing a swell job. 

RusSSELL BENDER, 
2628 North Calvert St., 
Baltimore, Md. 





Sir: 

It may be of interest to you and your readers 
to know that we’ve just published a new western 
magazine, Texas Rangers, copies of which will be 
on sale about the first of July. 

We are in the market for short stories told 
from the western lawman’s viewpoint. They must 
not be over 7,000 words in length—fast-moving, 
action-packed. 

Leo Marouules, Editorial Director, 
22 West 48th St., New York City. 
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Sir: 

I am on the market for material suitable for 
my weekly feature, “Interesting and True,” which 
appears in Western Story Magazine, of Street & 
Smith, Inc. 

I use items of an interesting and odd nature 
which, in tempo with Western Story Magazine, 
must be about ranch life, horses, cattle, American 
wild life, and the North American Indian; as 
well I run an occasional one pertaining to snakes. 
A study of the page in the magazine is of course 
a better insight on the material. 

My needs at the present concern mostly Indian 
facts. I might add at this time that I am a bit 
skeptical about running those of Indian myths 
and superstitions. (As a good example of what I 
use, these have appeared in my department: 
1. An Apache squaw throws a stick at a brave, 
and he may then pay court to her. 2. Chinook 
Indians are buried in canoes raised on poles. 
3. Quanah Parker, Comanche chief, was the son 
of a white woman, Cynthia Ann Parker.) They 
must be items briefly explainable. To cite the 
source of your information expedites the handling 
of the material, as of course I, like the man from 
Missouri, must be “showed” the proof. 

Contributions should be mailed to me in care 
of the magazine at 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
And don’t forget the return postage—I waste- 
paper-basket the items found unsuitable unless 
they have postage included. 


H. Freperic Youns. 


Sir: 

We are still in the market for exclusive picture 
material of interest and suitable for publication in 
leading papers in the United States and Europe, 
especially rotogravure sections. When possible, 
prints should be on 8x10 glossy paper, and sharp 
and clear for reproduction. 

Trusting the above information will help your 
readers, 

T. E. McGratu, Editor, 
Pictorial Press, Broadway Central Building, 
1658 Broadway, New York City. 





Sir: 

Some years ago I wrote a short story about a 
twelve year old boy. I sent it to three magazines 
using material for that age. The first one re- 
turned it saying it was too juvenile for his read- 
ers. The second returned it saying it was too old 
for his boys. The third one sent me a check and 
told me I certainly knew boys. So I wonder. 

I am a nurse, thereby getting into numerous 
homes. I have known the housewife to buy three 
or four of the smooth paper magazines, saying 
that there was only one or two stories in each 
that was worth reading because the rest were 
poorly written, had such poor grammar, or were 
so like several others they had recently read. I 
myself have picked out half a dozen awful sen- 
tences and I’m no teacher. 


Aucust, 1936 











STORY ta PAYS! 


HANKS for the check,” says P. D. War- 

ren. “I was sure I had a good story, 
but the editors kept sending it back. Then 
I went to you. You showed me clearly and 
immediately what was wrong; how to change 
the lead and recast the story so that it really 
had something. Then you sold it for me— 
and to one of the best magazines. Yours is 
story help that really pays!” 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your _ talents. 
Can you really write?—or should you give 
up trying? For nearly a score of years I 
have been writing and selling to magazines, 
newspapers and 


syndicates. I have 
CHEK-Chart Method! held the highest of 


All stories submitted to j i 
nell Stores submitted 2 | editorial posts. And 


AGENCY are criticized by | now I am helping 
the exclusive, copyrightec Hoa on 
CHEK-Chart Method. Each others showing 
of the 15 i story sely cand beginning writers 
is examine separa ely anc . 
set forth on the CHEK- how to avoid the 
hg Fy ‘at a pitfalls that result 
glance the strong as well : ° 

as the weak points of your in frustration and 
story. othing ae ecte : —— 

nothing overlooked despair how to 
ine aed SUPE -EMEN- | take the short cuts 
y. advises you Se é 
with regard to changes and that lead to literary 











improvements. fame and fortune. 
lear, competent, PER- 
SONAL help! I CAN HELP 





YOU! Send me 
your stories, books, plays. I will read them 
for their sales possibilities. If they can be 
sold I’ll sell them. If not Ill tell you frankly 
and honestly what is wrong. Ill show you 
clearly and completely what you must do 
to make them salable. 
LOW READING FEES 

I claim no magic powers. I claim 
only experience and the ability to judge 
your story expertly and to criticize it 


ively. My 
a: 50, | BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
ces are 10W; - Writers in New York send 
per thousand words | their stories to the ACME 
ITERARY 


L GENCY in 
to 30,000, $15 flat Atlanta to be oa to York 


, zines back in New York! 
abo id e that. My Of course there’s a reason! 
work is done under mi aA gee —— we 
. . sona elp, and a_ sales 
a money -back guar- effort that leaves no stone 
antee. I help you unturned until your manu- 

i script has found a market. 
or refund your fee. A postcard will bring you 





is i ‘ details of the finest literary 
This yee, oe service in America. 
portunity. I have | better still — mail in 


story, article, or book and 
hundreds of eager | jet us sell it for you. 


markets for good | ,, 
: a -.. . + I was amazed 
stories. Send me |] at ‘the way you put your 


, p >t finger on the weak points 
heated work today! of my story at once. Not 
A copy of my valu- only that, but you also sup- 


plied the. details of plot 
able booklet, “Some | that made it stronger. Your 
criticism 1 not stop wit 
Common Faults of tearing down, but built up 
Beginning Writers,” | a story more wonderful 
° el ‘ than I could ever have con- 
will be mailed upon ceived myself, I got mony 
request. It’s Free. | ‘*" ™EVETYN SHAW 


Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA. 
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WRITER'S 





RESULTS 


are what you want when you send your manu- 
script to an agent-critic. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate the services of one who is, himself, 
a successful author. Send for Free circular 
W-836, with bulletin listing recent placements 
under the Unified Sales Plan. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
4333 Castello —. Chicago, U. S. A. 














PREPARE TO SELL! 


Personal Instruction and Criticism 


POETRY NOVEL SHORT STORY 


“Let's get acquainted”’ offers: friendly critical analysis of 
your ability and sales potentialties: 3 lyrics, $1 and return 
postage; 1 story (up to 6000 words) $3 and return postage. 

Versewriting lessons prepared especially for you, whether 
beginner or advanced student. Hundred per cent sales 
record with students trained in short story field. Find out 
what is keeping you from sales. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Contributor to The Nation, The New Yorker, Christian 
Science Monitor, Am. Poetry Journal, Literary Digest, Sat- 
urday Review, Moult’s Best Poems, O’Henry & O’Brien 
Best Short Stories, The Writer’s Digest, etc 


6413 West Sixth Street LOS ANGELES 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, Every page proof read 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Poetry, 1c per line. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 




















DIGEST 


I wrote a story featuring a 
fourteen year old boy. I sent it to numerous 


Another instance. 


magazines. It always came back. One day I 
asked a neighbor if her thirteen year old boy 
would like to read it. He read all of the boys 
papers as well as a great many books from the 
library. He was very indifferent but started to 
read my story when his mother insisted. The 
next day he came to see me. 

“Say,” he demanded, “do you have any more 
stories like this one. Gee, it’s great. Why don’t 
you send it to Boy’s Life, it’s a lot better than the 
stuff in my last number.” 

I am constantly telling my small patients my 
stories and they clamor for them over and over. 
But the one that goes over big with a child is the 
one I can’t sell. So I’m still wondering. 

Miss Cora Sitvius, 
1035 Woodbury Road, 
Pasadena, Calif. 





Sir: 

I have bought or subscribed for Wrirer’s Dt- 
GesT for a number of years, and dropped every 
other magazine during the depths of the depres- 
sion. 

Perhaps you would be interested to know what 
I like best in the WriTErR’s DIcEstT: 

The Writing World—I read this with interest. 

Personals—I have answered three and had 
prompt replies. 

January—“Something to Write About” by 
Elmer Ransom. 

March—“Think and Write Straight” by W. W. 
Van Dale; “Sledding Toward the Slicks” by 
Joseph Creamer. 

May—“Sunday Feature Articles” by Frank A. 
Dickinson, Jr. His list of subjects I arranged al- 
phabetically and entered in a small notebook. 

I save my WritTER’s Dicest for several months, 
then tear out any articles of special interest and 
file them. I save all articles by Laurence D’Orsay 
and Elmer Ransom, also each Year Book. 

A few years ago I had rather a pleasant sur- 
prise through WriTeER’s Dicest. My cousin mar- 
ried a chap we all liked very much and brought 
him to visit us. The last I heard of them they 














DO YOU SELL Y 


Dear Mr. Roberts: 

“You can sure see the fine points. It’s a real 
pleasure to take hold of your criticism—there’s 
teal meat in it ! Here’s BALLARD’S REEF 
back again and I think it is what you want.’ 


Get highly recom 


1F YOU GET 
HELP—GET 
RESULTS» 





Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you reach new 
markets. 








55 WEST 42ND STREET 


assistance, criticism, and revision for placement and 
publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
books—or write us. If you want to sell, we can help you! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


OUR STORIES? 


Dear Mr. Roberts (9 days later): 

“We are happy to say we are adding BAL- 
LARD’S REEF to our list, and payment will go 
forward to you shortly.’’—C. C, S., Editor. 


mended, editorially recognized market 


Send us your stories, novels and 





NEW YORK CITY 
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were living in Chicago. Imagine my surprise~ to 
find an article by him in WriTER’s DIGcEsT. 

. . . I want to take an auto trip across U. S. 
and back during about ten weeks next summer. 
If those who take long trips this year will send 
along their adventures and results, it will help me. 
I have motored in a zig-zag route through U. S. 
and Canada, then down the Pacific Coast and 
back the Santa Fe Trail. 

Will some of the readers experienced in selling 
vacation stories please help us? Thank you! 

A WriTeEr’s Dicest Fan with an Itching Foot. 

Ouive A. NICHOLLs, 
Box 82, Alfred St. Station, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





Sir: 

The Paradise of the Pacific magazine, monthly, 
35c, is seeking articles and fiction with Hawaiian 
flavor; occasionally on other South Sea angles. 
Length from 500 to 4000 words; under 2500 pre- 
ferred. Photos or drawings for illustrations are 
desired. Like humor and historical matter—an- 
cient modern—and interesting phases of Hawaii’s 
varied colorful life of any period sympathetically 
treated. Want nothing sordid or depressing. Beauty 
and charm of Hawaii should be woven into the 
pattern. Impressions of visitors, comparisons be- 
tween Hawaii and other places by former residents, 
etc., are considered. Practical suggestions for mak- 
ing Hawaii more attractive and pleasant for the 
visitor may be submitted. 

Art work and photos for black and white repro- 
duction desired ; returned if requested and postage 
accompanies. Payment is in copies of issue mater- 
ial appears in. Magazine is printed on heavy 
slick white paper, beautiful color cover, good make 
up and was established 48 years ago at request of 
King Kalakaua. 

Sincerely in Aloha, 
Roy M. Frisen, Editor, 
P. O. Box 80, Honolulu. 
Sir: 

We would appreciate very much your listing our 
magazine in your publication. 

We are just starting, but expect to attain a 
fairly large circulation. We will publish a maga- 
zine once each month until such time as conditions 
warrant our becoming a weekly. 

Our magazine is printed on 70 lb. coated paper 
and has sixteen color-process pages, so you can 
judge that it is a “class” publication and we are 
in the market for rather sophisticated stories and 
features, ranging around 2000 words. Also serials. 

At the present time we are in a position to pay 
only one-half cent a word but, naturally, expect 
our circulation and advertising to progress to such 
an extent that we can offer better rates shortly. 

A. Warnwricat, Editor, 
Panorama, 
Armour Boulevard at Troost, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Aucust, 1936 
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SALES INSURED! 


Before you spend another dime for writer’s 
services, take the time to read this sensational 
offer: 

It is now possible for my clients to have 
their Manuscripts Insured To Sell! It is not 
a guarantee to sell—it is an insurance that un- 
less your manuscript does sell, the sales service 
costs you nothing! If your manuscript does 
does not sell after I have accepted it for mar- 
keting, I refund your marketing fee. That is 
not all—I will market your next script (of 
similar length) Free of Charge! 

I risk my own money on your manuscript. Your script 
must sell or the marketing service costs you nothing. If 
I maintain that a script will sell—and it doesn’t—I 
assume the cost of marketing for my error in judgment. 

Manuscripts must be submitted with a READING 
FEE of one dollar ($1) for each 5,000 words up to 
30,000 words, and $10 for all lengths over 30,000 words. 
Remember, the marketing fee is refunded if the story 
does not sell after my reading report states that it will 
sell or that it can be made salable. The script must 
sell after six submissions. If it sells on the seventh, the 
marketing fee is still refunded. I ask but six chances to 
sell—and I’ll continue to offer it after that if you wish. 


Ask about my INSURED COLLABORATION, li, 
after four months of paid collaboration you cannot write 
a story that sells, I'll work with you without charge 


until you make a sale! 
My GREEN SHEET gives complete details, ask for it. 
No charge. 

Send all manuscripts to my 
EDITORIAL OFFICE, Box 33, Station E, Cincinnati, O. 
Sales Office: 

Suite 510, 1560 Broadway, New York City 
WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Literary Broker 











“YOU HAVE SAVED ME 


at least a year's muddling around discovering things 
through the painful medium of rejections,” writes 
Metteau Miles of Washington, D. C., about 


SUPERVISED STORY. WRITING 


This unique course, a series of eleven assignments, 
should take you three months to complete—and it will 
save you years of trial and error. TRIAL AND ERROR, 
Jack Woodford's famous book on writing, is the basis 
of the course—and SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
was written for you by Jack Woodford. 





Are you really in earnest about making sales with the 
least possible delay? Your work in SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING eliminates that delay, because you actually w.it> 
stories for sale. Before you complete any story, you will 
know it is written for a specific buying market—and why 
that market should buy it. The intensely personal work we 
do with you on these carefully worked up manuscripts is the 
backbone of SUPERVISED STORY WRITING. In addition, 
we market your stories on a straight 10°; commission basis 
—often making sales before the completion of the course. 


We would like to do for you what we have done for 
other writers who broke into print through our efforts. 
May we? Use coupon below. ‘ 


SUPERVISED STORY. WRITING 
| East 44th Street, New York, New York. 


Please send full information about Supervised Story 
Writing, at no obligation to me. 


Name 


Address 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 


wane | WRITER'S DIGEST 


the literary business magazine 





sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 


























editor, but no responsibil- 


matter April 1, 1921, at 2 
the Post Office at Cincin- Writer’s Market 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 





year. Other countries in Volume 16 AUGUST, 1936 No. 9 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 
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Dovay Beek 


If you are seeking success in the field of 
creative writing 


THE PROFIT IN WRITING 













Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
pensable to you. It gives short-cuts to 
the editor’s checkbook. The volume cov- 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 


Price $3.00— carriage prepaid. 
———@————— 
STORIES YOU CAN SELL 


by Laurence D’Orsay 
is a ‘“‘best seller’? among those who seek careers 
in authorship. It is a book of ALL PRACTICE 
and NO THEORY. 
Price $3.00—carriage prepaid 
——— oe ——.- 
COMBINATION BARGAIN OFFER! 

Both books, carriage prepaid. ........$5.00 


(Mr. D’Orsay will personally autograph them, 
if desired.) 


PARKER, STONE & BAIRD CO. 


241 &, 4TH street © PUBLISHERS * Los ance ces, catir. 
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Qoxk Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, 
Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 
Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); Short 
Stories and Verse (book-size collections). Friendly 
reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 
On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Judge Joseph 
Buffington, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. Albert Sidney 
Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel 
Clarence D. Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Royal W. France, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. 
Patten, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, 
Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, and Howard Thurston. 
Submit your own. typewritten book MS.— 
prose or poetry—to a House of friendly editors, 
able artists, punctual printers, and book sales 
channels. Write first, if you prefer, about your 
work. 


Dorrance & Company 


(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Wire Service for Subscribers 


Beginning with August, the wire service which 
Writer’s Dicest extended to its foreign sub- 
scribers will be extended to American readers as 


well. If you want specified market data on any 


publication or publishing house, send us a prepaid 
wire requesting what you want. We will reply 
immediately to you by wire collect. If we don’t 
have the information on hand, we will get it im- 
mediately at our own expense from our own cor- 
respondent in the city in question, and then send 
you the data by wire collect. 

Thus, if you need immediate information on a 
market, you can secure it for the cost of two 
wires. If we have to send any wires to get this 
information for you, we will bear that cost. 

We do not accept collect wires or cables. Ad- 
dress your wire to our Market Editor, WriTER’s 
DicestT, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Sir: 

Near the last of this month we expect to release 
the first (August) issue of Modern America, a 
well-printed, nicely illustrated, general magazine, 
that is intended to appeal to the average American 
family. The magazine is to be published in the 
South, but we hope to establish a national circula- 
tion for it. 

We use serials, short stories of from 1000 to 
5000 words, timely, appealing articles of 2500 
words and less, sketches of interesting people, and 
comic drawings. 

At this time we especially need dues or four- 
part serials of 16,000 words, which should contain 
action, suspense, and romance, but not in the 
extreme, and should end pleasantly. Short stories 
of 1200 words that have an element of pathos or 
a surprise ending are also in demand. 

We try to pass on all material within ten days. 

Our rate is %2 cent a word. Sometimes we buy 
a small amount of material at one cent a word, 
but we have to think it is very good. We pay 
promptly on acceptance. 

R. P. SHACKELFORD, 
Editor, Modern America, 
Bolivar, Tenn. 
This publisher unknown to us.—Eb. 





Sir: 

This is to advise that the American Humorist 
is discontinuing publication. We are substituting 
another magazine called Biography. 

We will be in the market for original manu- 
scripts covering every field of biographies, ancient 
as well as modern, and up-to-the-minute. 

This magazine will also use so-called success 
stories about people who are not exactly famous 
but who have achieved results in their particular 
field. Our rate will be Yc per word at the start. 

J. I. Ropate, Editor. 
Sixth and Minor Sts., 
Emaus, Pa. 


AucustT, 1936 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to the 
publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Advised 
resubmission is free. 

® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 

@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 

® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 

® Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. Box 121 TRENTON, N. J. 








THE GAG BUILDER 


32 pages, fully illustrated with simple, practical instruction 
that will enable you to write the kind of gags that get the 
editor’s checks. The only book on idea construction on the 
market. Written and compiled by Don Ulsh, whose article 
‘How to Sell Humor’ appeared in April Writer's Digest. 


Priced at $1.00 a copy. 


JOHNSON PRESS 


443 Wrightwood CHICAGO 














CRITICISM— 


Stories make sales, not salesmen 

If you possess a good story behind that opus you 
won’t need a salesman to put it across; if you don’t, 
no salesman CAN put it over. All I can help you do 
is get a good story in that yarn, ve teach you the 
best method of presentation. But I CAN do that— 
author of scores of stories, literary consultant for 
over a decade, and formerly on the editorial staffs of 
two of the largest publishing houses in America have 
taught me that. A Few Facts About Criticism mailed 
for stamp. Or let me see your mss., as my guaran- 
tee is: if my criticism of your story isn’t the best 
most complete and comprehensive, and most helpfu 
you have ever received, regardless of what you may 
have paid, I’ll refund your money. And it won’t 
cost you . fortune to get started right—$3.00 per 
5000 words. 


EDWARDS A. DORSETT 


Hiltonia, Trenton, New Jersey 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


























eae 41 FIRST Magazine Sales and 11 FIRST 
SOOIETY DOCTOR NOVELS Sold in Six Months 


ap” CARLSTURDY 
~ = 
In Addition to Hundreds of Regular Sales For Old Clients 


Oo. “My first sale is due entirely to you, who started at bedrock by 
— telling me what not to write, what to write, how to write it—and 
airLady completed the job by sending me a check for the story exactly a 
Sage month after you received the manuscript!” 


Thus writes D. L. James, one of the forty-one beginners for 
whom I effected first magazine sales from January | to June 30, 1936. 


These successful beginners didn’t simply wish for success. They 
secured the experienced help of a prominent agent, who through 
| constantly selling to the entire range of magazines and publishers, knows their current 
requirements. Working with honest, practical advice and criticism, these new writers 
were shown exactly what was wrong with their manuscripts and how to make them 
pone uaa suitable for the markets they desired to reach. 
re Novels by clients—3 First Novels. . 
rey Novels by cliets2 Fit, Novae LET'S MAKE YOUR WRITING PAY 
magazine appearances . 


= by Peg: 
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D. L. JAMES 


You want to convert your literary talent into dollars—and I’m in 


business to develop serious writers who will be profitable to me in 
ooth Piper Appearances sales commissions. Let’s get together—now. 


aN ar “ LA-a45 
3; «: = ENTER OUR BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST! 
. 


*’ $2,325.00 In FREE Prize Periods of Professional Help 
Oe” 












































sales possibilities, and will train them in writing to sell—entirely with- 
out charge, except our regular agency commission on sales. 


<—S 4 During July, August and September I am EACH MONTH se- 

vy A lecting the eight new writers whose manuscripts indicate the best 
; ne fF 

ty-E ght O 








Py The Eight Prizes Each Month VALUE 
Ist Prize: My help with your writing problems for one year.$400.00 
2nd Prize: My help as above for six months.............. 200.00 
3rd Prize: My help as above for three months............ 100.00 
4th Prize: My help as above on 40,000 words of your 
UIMEINENED. (56 oieid vis Sige o's o\0 sss elvininis Cb Reise 04s elie o100 30.00 

5th and 6th Prizes: My help as above on 20,000 words (2 
prizes, each worth $15.00). .........sccccccccccees 30.00 

7th and 8th Prizes: My help as above on 10,000 words (2 
prizes, each worth $7.50) ..........ccccccesecccecs 15.00 
Total Value of Prizes Each Month.......... $775.00 


All you need do to enter the BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST 
is to submit a manuscript for my regular agency service. Full de- 
tails, rules and entry blanks on request. 


LEADING AGENCY HELP WILL PAY YOU, TOO 


’ there is a nominal charge for my help 
IF YOu RE A BEGINNER until we sell $1,000 worth of your manu- 
scripts. This fee is $2.00 on manuscripts to 2000 words, and 75c 
per thousand if longer. Books: 25-40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 
words, $20.00; 61-80,000 words, $22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. 
COMMISSIONS: 10% on American, 15% on foreign sales. If your 
manuscripts are salable, I’ll recommend them to actively buying 
markets—and my recommendation carries the prestige of 15 years’ ? 
editorial recognition. If your scripts are unsalable, I'll tell you why; 
if they can be made salable, you'll receive constructive revision and 
replot suggestions in line with active market requirements. And dur- 
ing August and September you have the additional opportunity of 
earning one of the Contest prizes. . eae 

’ or sell occasionally, andle 
IF YOU RE A PROFESSIONA your work on straight commission \ 
if you’ve sold $1,000 worth of fiction within last year. If you’ve 
sold $500 worth in last year, you’re entitled to 50% reduction of 
above reading fees. 

















Send your manuscripts, or write for my market letter and Contest information — today! 


- ~ | SRR 
aaa =" AUGUST LENNIGER 
Fh DPS D inne AGENT 


J EE ONDE BAIT 















45 W. 45th STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 











